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SECT. II. of CHAP. I. PART IV. 
Of ANIMALS continued. , 


HE Rattle-Snake, is an animal for 
which Braſil is remarkable, amongſt 
others of the ſerpent kind, though 
not peculiar to that country, but 
found commonly enough in moſt of 

the warm parts of America; and we ſhall be 

the more particular on this ſubject, as the 
creature has afforded matter of ſpeculation and 
wonder to the moſt curious inſpectors into the 
works of nature. To begin then with its 
name: It is ſo called from certain joints at the 
end of its tail, which fold over each other ſome- 
what like the tail of a lobſter ; and theſe being 
ſhook by the animal, make a rattling noiſe, 

= v from 
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from whenee it has got the denomination of 


Rattle-Snzke. The number of theſe jcints or | 


rattles is uncertain, being more or leſs ac- 
cording to the age of the ſnake, as ſome authors 
aſſert, imagining that every year there is the 
additicn of a new ratte. However, they ſel: 
dom exceed twenty, though Mr. Dudley was 
told by a man of cicdit, that he killed a Rattle- 


Snake, which had hetween ſeventy and eighty * 
 _ Tattle., with a ſprinkling of grey hairs, like 
briſtles, all over his body, and that it was full 
five ſeet ſix inches long, and as big as the calf 
of a man's leg. Dr. Derham and others have 
| Obſeryed, that providence has wiſely given 
theſe rattles to this poiſonous ſerpent, that the 
noiſe might be a warning to man and beaſt to 


avoid the approaching danger. 
The uſual 


fix inches and a half, that of the neck three 


— and near the rattle two inches. The 


top of the he:d was flat as in the viper “, 
and by the protuberance of the jaws it ſome- 


what reſembled the head of a bearded arrow. 


Our author, upon the diſſection of this ſnake, 
found its parts, both external and internal, fo much 
like thoſe of a viper in almoſt all reſpects, that he 
does not icruple to place it in that claſs; and from | 
the rattle, which ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from 
all other ſerpents, to name it Vipera caudiſina. R 

| | * 


length of the Rattle-Snake is 
from three to five feet: Dr. Tyſon diſſected 
one ſour feet five inches leng, whoſe greateſt 
circumference, which was in the middle, was 
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At the extremity of it were the noſtrils: and 
between them and the eyes, but a little lower, 


; were two other orifices, which the Doctor took 


for ears ; but he afterwards found they only led 
into a bone that had a pretty large — but 
no perforation. The eye was round, and about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, over which 
there was a large ſcale jetting out, which ſeemed 
to ſerye it for an eye-lid. The ſcales on the 
head one ay So any, thoſe on the 
back the largeſt, increa in proportion to 
the dicke® pie of the » A and thence di- 
miniſhing again to the junction of the rattle, 
all of them in figure ſomewhat reſembling the 
ſeed of a parſnip. They were of various co- 
Jours, thoſe on the head being like the feathers 
on the back of a green-finch, ſpeckled with a 

ſmall black ſpot, four of which were . 
and very remarkable. Thoſe on the back 
were a dark fillemot and ſpeckled, forming by 
this mixture a curious chequer-work ; but as 
they grew nearer the end of the tail, they be- 
came darker, and at laſt almoſt black. The 
ſcales on the back had an edged rifing in the 
middle, which was fill leſs nt nearer 
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the following ſcale, and the other tendon of 


the ſame muſcle inſerted about the middle of 


the preceding ſcale. To each ſcale a rib was 
appropriated, whoſe point was joined with the 
extremity of it, which muſt conſiderably pro- 
mote the uſe for which nature deſigned them, 
viz. aſſiſting them to perform their repsJe mo- 
tions ; for the ſcales are indeed fo many feet, 
which being free and open below, do theryby 
take hold . ground, and ſo contract their 
body forwards, and then ſhoot it out again. 
Hence it is, that on the rocks they move 
quicker than on the earth or plains, becauſe 
there they have firmer footing ; but in ſoft 
ground, thoug,'; their belly be flat, they can 
alter its figure ſo as to take the deeper hold, as 
It is obſerved in a viper. In a word, this coat 
of armour, which is for their defence, is ſo 
curiouſly contrived, that, though it cover the 
whole body, yet by its frequent jointing it ad- 
mits the animal to make various motions. 


Upon examining the lungs of the Rattle. 
Snake, which conſiſt only of one lobe, the 


fore part whereof is full of numerous veſicles, : 
and the later an entire large bladder, our au- 


thor takes occaſion to obſerve, that in animals 
where reſpiration is not ſo frequent, nature 


4 a ſufficient ſtore-hovſe for the air in 


uch large bladders, whence it is diſpenſed as 


the animal œconomy requires it; for tortoiſes, 


viper*, rattle ſnakes, toads, &c. which fleep 
a preat part of the year, as previouſly to this 
repoſe they take in their ſtore of food, ſo per- 
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haps of air too; for whilſt they remain thus 
aſieep, and ſometimes dead to all appearance, 
it may be queſtioned whether they have any 
motion of thoſe parts which are requiſite to 
draw in freſh air in inſpiration. And this 
ſeems to be confirmed by the initance of a vi- 
per, which remained alive tome days aſter ehe 
ſkin and moſt of the viſcera were ſeparated, 
and the lungs were not obſerved all that time 
to riſe or fall, as in inſpiration and expiration, 
but appeared equally extended with air; only 
as ſoon as it died the lungs fell. The ſtomach 
of this viper was empty, and ſo was that of 
the Rattle-Snake the Doctor Giſſected, which 
for four months at leaſt had eat nothing; fo 


that, though they can live a long time without 


food, air being neceſſary for their ſubſiſtance, 
they are provided wich the receptacles above- 


mentioned. 


Another thing remarl. le, which Dr. Tyſon 
took notice of in the difleEtion of the Rattle- 


Snake, is, that the Oeſophagus, or gullet, which 
in moſt other animals ſe:ves only for tranſmit- 


ing the food into the ſtomach, ſeems in this 
to be intended by nature. for ſomething more, 
and to be uſed on occaſian as a ſtomach or 
ftomachs ; tar on blowing up the part, two 
large tumours were obſerved, nor was the true 
ſtomach capable of ſuch an extenſion. The 
Doctor takes thete ſwellings in the gullet to 
do che office of the crop in birds, and of the 
paunch in quadrupeds, as being convenient 
receptacles for the food the ſtomach commer 
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well receire at once, and that the more neceſ- 
fary, as they feed but at one time of the year: 
and it is reported, that in caſe of danger tbe 
Rattle Snakes ſhelter their young in theſe re- 
ceptacles. | ö | 


The head of this ſnake is ſmall, but the 
Rifus, or mouth, is very large, its tongue in 


all reſpects like that of a viper, and compoſed 
of two long round bodies, joined together from 


the root two thirds of its length. They are 


darted out and retracted again with great agili- 


ty; and the part that is exerted is black, 
whereas that which lies in the ſheath is red. 
To facilitate its exertion, the under jaw is di- 
| vided for a conſiderable ſpace ; for if it were 
conjoined, as in other animals, and beſet with 
teeth, they would be apt to injure the tongue, 
or at leaſt it might prove incommodious to the 
uſe it is deſigned for, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the catching of flies, and other ſmall animals 
it has a mind to devour. Over the tongue lies 
the Larynz, not formed with that variety of 
cartilages uſual in other creatures, but having : 
a ſort of flit for receiving and diſcharging the 
air, which paſſing only through ſuch a flit, 
— 4 Arr organs dy modulate it, cauſes = ; 

bog ſound emitted by the Rattle-Snake and 
The teeth are of two forts ; firſt, the leſſer, 
which are ſeated in each jaw, and ferve the 
Rattle Snakes for the catching and retaining | 
er food z ſecondly, the poiſonous fangs 
| a which 
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- | which kill their prey: and they are all Camiui, 


or dog-teeth; for as they neither chew nor 
bruiſe their food, but ſwallow it whole, they 


have no occaſion for Molares, or grinders. Of 


the firſt ſort of teeth there are in the lower 
jaw two rows on each fide, and five in a row, 


the inward leſſer than the outward, and in all 
twenty: in the upper jaw are only ſixteen, five 


: on each fide placed backwards, and fix before; 


and none of thoſe are poiſonous. The fatal 


| | fangs are placed without the upper jaw, towards 


the fore part of the mouth, not faſtened to the 
jaw bones, as the other teeth, but to the muſcles 
or tendons, except the twO outermoſt and largeſt, 
which are fixed to a bone that may be taken 
e for the ear-bone. Theſe fangs are not to be 
h ceived on firſt opening the mouth, for they 

fie flat under a ſtrong membrane ar ſheath *; 
but are ta be erected upon accalion. They are 
hooked, and in all of them, eſpecially the 
larger, there is a hple tawards the rapt, and 
towards the point à very plain ſlit, from whence 
to the root they are perfectly hollow, as the 
Doctor diſcovered by gently preſſing the fide of 


ie the gum with his finger ; for then the poiſon 


Mr. Ranby, wha diſſected the poiſanous ap- 
| — of a Rattle - Snake, thinks the uſe of this 
membrane is to prevent the involuntary diſcharge 
of the poiſon out of the fangs. This gentleman 
in ſome particulars differs from Dr. Tyſon, hut in 

general his obſervations agree very well with that 
4 op G — o 4 8 5 . : out 
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out at the ſlit. This poiſonous liquor is of a 
water-colour, lightly tinged with yellow. 


Thus much may ſuffice for the deſcription 
and anatomy of the Rattle-Snake; for to give 
the remarks of Dr. Tyſon on every part of that 
animal would be unneceſſary and tedious to 
the generality of our readers. But it ſeems 
proper to add here 2 few miſcellaneous obſer- 
vations of Mr. Dudley, who ſays, there are 
three ſorts of this ſnake, diſtinguiſhed by their 
colour, viz. a yellowiſh green, a deep aſh- 
colour, 2 Both men and 
beaſts, he aſſures us, are more afraid of a Rat- 
tle-Snake than of any other ſerpent, and the 
eye of this reptile has ſomething in it very 
fingular and terrible. Whereas a common 


turns out of the way ; but as he creeps with 
his head cloſe to the ground, and moves very 


ſlowly, a perſon may eafily get out of his 


reach. His leaping and jumping to do miſ- 
chief is no more than extending or uncoiling 
himſelf; for in leaping they do not remove 
their whole body, as other animals do; fo that 
a man is in no danger of them, if his diſtance 
be more than their length : nor can they do 
any harm when they are in their ordinary mo- 
tion, till they firſt coil and then extend them- 
ſelves, which are both done in a moment's 
time. They are always coiled when they reſt 

— they are obſerved to be exceeding 


Neepy: 


The 


ſnake avoids a man, the Rattle-Snake never 
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The ſame author informs us, that theſe 
ſnakes make the greateſt rattling in fair and 
clear weather, and when it is rainy they make 
none at all ; ſo that the Indians do not care to 
travel in the woods in time of rain, for fear 
of getting amongſt them before they are aware. 
Another circumſtance of their rattling has been 
obſerved, viz. that if a fingle ſnake be ſur- 
priſed and rattles, and there be others near 
him, they all take the alarm, and rattle in like 


Their common food is toads, frogs, ground- 
mice, crickets, graſhoppers, and other inſets ; 
and the Rattle-Snakes themſelves ſerve for food 
to bears, and even hogs will eat them without 
harm. They are viviparous“, and generall 
bring forth about twelve ; for a friend of Mr. 


Dudley informed him, that at the time when 


the Rattle-Snakes firſt come abroad, he took 
and opened one of them, and found in the 
Matrix twelve ſmall globes, as big as a com- 
mon marble, in colour like the yolk of an egg. 
In three or four days more he took and opened 
another, and then plainly perceived a white 
ſpeck in the center of the yellow globe. Some 


* This is a confirmation of the Rattle-Snake's 
being of the viper-kind ; for it is obſerved, that 
vipers bring forth their young alive, whereas com- 
mon ſnakes lay their eggs in dunghills, or other 
p!acts proper to hatch them by their warinth, and 
32 are reckoned amongſt the oviparous ani- 
mals. 


days 
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days afterwards he diſſected a third, and dif: 
covered the head of a ſnake; and opening 2 
fourth a few cays after that, be found three 
parts of a ſnake formed, and lying round in a 
coil. But what puts the matter out of doubt, 
about a month afterwards he killed a ſnake, 
— took out young ones about fix inches 
g- 


They caſt their ſkins every year, and gene · 
rally den among the rocks in great numbers 
r. They retice on the approach of 
winter, and come abroad the beginning of 
next ſummer ; at which time the hunters watch 


them, and, as they come out to ſun themſclves, 


kill them by hundreds. 


Let us now conſider the ſurpriſing effects of 
the Rattle-Snake's poiſon, which is unqueſtion- 
ably one of the moſt ſubtile and dangerous in 


- {ome extraordinary inftances given us by Capt, 
Fall, who being in South Carolina, procured 
a fine healthful Rattle-Snake, about four feet 
long, and with one Mr. Kidwell, a ſurgeon 
— three or four other gentlemen, made ſev 
experiments to try the effects of its poiſon, 
They got three cur-dogs, the largeſt not bigger 


than a common harrier ; and the ſnake being 


tied and pinned down to a graſs - plat, they 
took the largeſt of the dogs, and having tied a 
cord round hi neck, ſo as not to ſtrangle him, 
the Captain held one end, and another perſon 


the other. Imatedia:ely on bringing the dog 
over 
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which the ſnake bit on the right fide of the 


belly, ſo that he drew blood. The dog for 


about a minute did not ſeem to be hurt, ſo they 
let him go, and ſaw no more of him ; but the 


next day a woman, who owned him, came to | 


the Captain, complaining of his cruelty for 
killing her dog. | 


Four days afterwards they got two , as 
big as 4 bull-dogs; A* d. Tbich 
the ſnake bit on the inſide of his left thigh, 
died exactly in half a minute. according to the 
watches of two gentlemen preſent. There were 
two very ſmall punctures in his thigh, which 
looked: livid, though no blood was drawn. 


The ſecond dog was bit about an hour after 


the firſt, on the outſide of his thigh, where 
they perceived blood at two places; he foon 
ſickened, and died in four minutes. As they 
thought the ſnake's poiſon was not ſpent, they 


got a cat, which he bit an hour after. She 


was very ſick, and they put her in a cloſet ; but 


by ſome means or other ſhe got out, and the 


next morning was found dead in a garden. 


A month after theſe experiments were made, 


the Captain procured a common black inake, 
not of the viper-kind, about two feet and a half 
long, and juſt taken; and putting this and the 
Ractle-Snake together, he irritated them fo that 
they bit each other. He perceived that the 
black ſnake had drawn bl.;od of the Rattle- 
Snake, before he took them aſunder; the black 
ſnake died in leſs than eight minutes, but the 

Rattle- 
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Rattle- Snake did not ſeem fick, or at all the 
worſe for his wound. | 


The laſt experiment the Captain made with 
this ſnake was to try whether his poiſon would 
not prove mortal to himfelf. In order to this 
he hanged him in ſuch a manner that he was 
not above half his length ori the ground, and 
then ſo irritated him by pricking and ſcratching 
him with two needles faſtened to the end of a 
ſtick, that he ſoon bit himſelf, after havi 
ſeveral times attempted to bite the ſtick. 
then let him down, and he was quite dead in 
eight or ten minutes. The ſnake was then cut 
into five pieces, and given to a hog, the head- 

t firſt, in the fight of ſeveral people. The 

og eat up all the ſnake, and ten or twelve 
days afterwards the Captain ſaw the hog alive 
and healthful ; which confirms the account of 


Wie might give many other inſtances of the 
ſtrange of this ſubtile poiſon, but theſe 
are abundantly ſufficient. As to the cure of 
the bite of the Rattle-Snake, it is natural to 
think, that if death follows it in ſo ſhort a 
time, no remedy can reaſonably be expected: 
but why might not olive-oil, if immediately 
applied to the wound, be as certain a cure in 
this caſe, as it has been found to be for the 
bite of the viper, eſpecially as the Rattle- 


Snake is of that kind, and probably their poi- 


ſons much of the ſame nature ? However, be 
this as it may, das dads. vi- 
2 | 
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dence, that the countries infeſted by thoſe 


noxious —— __ ne gy 

inſt their poiſons. Mr. ey ſays, there 
3 remedies for the bite of a Rattle- 
Snake, but that which is moſt made uſe of is a 


root called Blood-Root, on account, as he ſup- | 


poſes, of its colour, as well as that of its juice, 
which is red like blood. It grows in great 
abundance in the woods, and the method of 
uſing it is * bruiſe it 2 over the 
that 1s bit, to prevent t iſon ſpreading 
rther, at the ſame time carifying the place 
affected. Some of the root i, likewiſe boiled, 
and the patient drinks the water. 


But here it will naturally be obſerved, 
all this requires time, and a perſon bit 
Rattle-$nake in the woods dead 
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— ſeveral days: a 
to be aſſigned, why the poiſon 
ways the 4 ſpeedy effect, ſuch 
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as the 
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ſon of the year, the part bit, and the con- 


ſtitution of the patient. However, if our 
counts are true, the Americans are not without 
a ſpecific even againſt the moſt ſudden efforts 
of this dangecous poiſon, viz. the Serpentaria, 
or Snake-Root, of which there are various 
kinds, as that of Virgiaia, that of Brafil, that 
of Canada, &c. Thoſe who travel or hunt in 
3 | 
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the woods, carry this root conſtantly about 
them, to chew and ſwallow as ſoon as they are 
bit by a Rattle Snake, the ſtagnation of the 
blood being prevented by its peculiar activity. 
Nay, we are told, this root not only cures the 
bite of the Rattle-Snake, but that the animal 
flies at the ſmell thereof; for which reaſon 
travellers carry it with them on the end of a 
ſtaff, to preſent towards the ſnake if he chance 
to come in their way. 


The account we have of the diſcovery of 
the virtue of this root in curing the bite of the 
Rattle->nake is this. A nation of the Northern 
Indians, called Senekkas, obſerving that the 
root and flowers reſembled the rattle of the 
ſnake, concluded that providence had impreſſed 
that charaReriſtic to point out its uſe. Theſe 
Indians returning from a war with a Southern 
nation, called Catawhaes, in the year 1712, 
communicated the efficacy of this root to a 
planter on the frontiers of Virginia, who im- 
— it to his neighbours, ſo it was ſoon 

own through thoſe parts of America. And 
bence a particular ſpecies is named Senekka 
Ractle-Snake Root, to diſtinguiſh it from other 
ſpecies which are much inferior in virtue. . 

Aſter all, ſo ſpeedy are the terrible effects 
of this ſnake's poiſon in many inſtances , that 

it 


* To the inftances already given of the ſtrength 
and virulence of this poiſon on animals, A 
B 3 another 
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it is the opinion of Capt. Hall, a judicious and 
obſervant perſon, who lived ſeveral years in 


Virginia, that the ſafeſt and ſureſt way of cure | 


is to cut out immediately the part where the 
wound is made; for he has ſeen ſeveral, who, 
following that method upon being bit, have 
carried hollow ſcars about them, as marks of 
the narrow eſcape they had had, and they never 
felt any inconvenience afterwards. 


But though we have ſaid ſo much of the 
Rattle-Snake, we' have not yet done with that 
animal; for beſides the ſurpriſing effects of its 
poiſon, there are others attributed to its eyes 


UT Ou 


almolt equally aſtoniſhing, which ought not to 


be paſſed over in ſilence. The effects that we 
mean are ſaid to be produced by a certain faſ- 


einating or bewitching power in the eyes of the 


Rattle - Snake, which, by keeping them axed on 


any ſmall animal, as a ſquirrel, a bird, or the 


like, though ſitting on the branch of a tree, at 


another of the ſame on a vegetable body, which is 
mentioned by Col. Beverly, who ſays he was in- 
formed by CI. Taylor, that being in company 


with others in the woods, they found a R ttle- 


Snake, and cut off his head. Then with a gr-en 
ſtick which he had in his hand, about eighteen 


inches long, the Þ:irk of which was newly peeted } 
off, hc urged and provoked the head, till it bit the | 


ſtick with fury ſeveral times; whereupon the Co- 
lonel obſerving imall green ſtreaks rife up along 
the ſtick towards his hand, he threw it on the 
ground, and in a quarter of an hour it ſplit into 
tevepal pieces, and fell atuader from end to cnd. 
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2 conpſiderable height, can draw ſuch animal 
down into its mouth. This perhaps may ſeem 
utterly incredible to people who have never 
heard or conſidered any accounts of this na- 
ture; but it is commonly afferted that all ſorts 
of ſnakes have ſome degree of this faculty of 
charming or faſcinating other animals by look- 
ing ſtedfaſtly upon them. Mr. Dudley ſays, he 
will not pretend to anſwer for every ſtory he 
has heard concerning this power of faſcination, 
but he is abundantly ſatisfied from ſeveral wit- 
neſſes, both Engliſh and Indian, that the Rattle- 
Snake can charm birds and fquirrels from a tree 
into his mouth. Our author was told by one 


of undoubted veracity, that as he was in the 
_ woods, he obſerved a ſquirrel in great diſtreſs, 


ſcipping from one w to another; and making 
a lamentable noiic, till at laſt he came down 
the tree, and ran behind a log. The perſon 
going to ſee what was become of the ſquirrel, 
ſpied a large ſnake that had ſwallowed him. 
And Mr. Dudley is the rather confirmed in 
thi: relation, becauſe his own brother being in 
the woods, opened a Rattle-Snake, and found 
two ſquirrels in his belly, both of them head 
foremoſt. He adds, that when they charm, 
they make a hoarſe noiſe with their mouths, 
and a foft rattle with their tails, having their 
eyes at the ſame time carneſtly fixed on their 


prey. 


Col. Beverly tells us, that as be was hunting 
in the woods, and had ſtrayed from his com- 
panions, he was entertained at his return with 

an 


120 
an account of a pleaſant rencounter between 
a dog and a Rattle-Snake about a ſquirrel. 
'The inake had 
the ſquirrel into his mouth, which being ſome. 

thing too large for his throat, it took hi 
ſome time to moiſten the furr of the ſqui 
with his ſpawl, to make it flip down. 
dog took this advantage, ſeized the 
parts of the ſquirrel, and tugged with 
might. The ſnake on the other fide 
not let go his hold for a long time, but at 
gave up his prey, and the dog eat the ſquirrel 
without any injury. 


The fame gentleman aſſures us, that ſeveral 
perſons have ſeen ſquirrels run down a tree 
firefly into a ſnake's myvth ; and have alſo 
ſeen birds flattering up and down, and chat- 
tering at theſe ſnakes, till at laſt they dropped 
down before them. But, beſides the relations 
of others, he gives a very remarkable inſtance 
of this faſcination, whereof he himſelf was an 
gye-witneſs, with two other perſons in com- 

| — ſtopped at an orchard by the 
bee of the they were entertained, he tells 
vs, with the whole proceſs of a charm between 


four yards 
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and there ſat down again. The 
gentle- 


the head and ſhoulders of | 


The 
hinder 
all his | 
would 
laſt 
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he went back about twenty yards to 


1 


who ſays, that 0h 


five yards of the ſnake to have a full vi 

oy RoW the lp 8 a02; 6 WE 
notice of them, nor ſo much as give a glance 
towards them. There they ſtood at leatt ha!f 


an hour, the ſnake not altering one jot ; but 
the hare often ſtruggled to get up, and fell on 
its fide again, till at laſt ſhe lay till for ſome 
time as dead. Then the "of =. moved out of 
his coil, and (lid gently and ſmoothly towards 
the hare, his colours at that inſtant being ten 
times more glorious and ſhining than at other 
times. As the ſnake moved 31. ge _ 


4 to make another ſtru 
e made a ſtop, lying 2 Dag al he — 
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hare was quiet, and then he advanced till he 
came up to the hare's hinder parts, which in all 


this proceſs had been towards the ſnake. There 


he ſurveyed the hare all over, raiſing part of 
his body above it; then he turned off and went 
to the noſe, and after that to the ears, which 
he took into his mouth one after the other, 
working them as a man does a wafer to moiſten 


it. He then returned to the noſe, and took | 
the face into his mouth, ſtraining and gathering | 


his lips, ſometimes on one fide, ſometimes on 
the other. At the ſhoulders he was a long 
time puzzled, often pulling and firetching the 
hare out at length, till at laſt he got the whole 
body into his throat. The ſpectators then ad- 
vanced, and our author taking the twiſt-band 


off his hat, made a nooſe, and put it about the 


neck of the ſnake. This at made him 


very furious; but having ſecured him, they 


rm into one end of a wallet, and carried 
im on horſeback five miles to the houſe where 
they lodged that night; and next morning they 
killed him, and took the hare out of his belly. 
The head of the hare began to be digeſted, and 
the hair to fall off, having lain in the ſnake's 
belly about eighteen hours. 


Here ſeems to be a plain inſtance of the 
faſcinating or enchanting power in the Rattle- 
Snake ; but Sir Hans — thinks the whole 
myſtery of the affair is chiefly this, that when 
ſuch animals, as are the proper prey of theſe 
ſnakes, as ſmall quadrupeds, birds, &c. are 
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ſurpriſed by them, they give them a bite, and 
the poiſon allows them ime to run a {mall 
way, or perhaps a bird to fly up into the next 
tree, where the ſnakes watch them with great 
earneſtneſs till they fall down, or are perfectly 
dead, when having licked them over with 
their ſpawl or ſpittle, they ſwallow them down. 


Now we grant that Sir Hans's conjecture is 
natural enough, and perhaps the hare above- 
mentioned might have been ſurpriſed and bir 
by the Rattle-Snake, before it was affected in 
ſuch a manner: but till there are many in- 
tances of what we call faſcination, not only 
in the Rattle-Snake, but in other animals, 
where no previous bite or other jnjury has been 
received by the animal enchanted. Dr. Spren- 
gell's account ſeems to be ſuch an inftance, 
way tells us, that at Milan he met with a 
vipee-carcher who generally kept a conſiderable 
number of thele animals al.ve in a back room, 
open at top; and having one day got a female 
viper big with young, a moule was thrown in 
amongit them ; but of the whole number of 
viper, which were upwards of fixty, not one 
concerned himſelf in the leaſt about the mouie, 
ti.] the pregaant female viper and the mouſe 
interchanged eyes, as the Doctor expreſles it. 
Upon this the mouſe ſtartled ; but the viper 
raited her head, ard turned her neck into a 
pertect bow, her mouth open, her tongue play 


all 


ing, her eyes all on fire, and her tail erect. 


Uae moule leemed hon recovered of it> fright, 


and would take a turn er :wo, tome mes more, 


Pretty 


wer, 
this while 


leſs circles about the toad, crying all the while, 
as if compelled thereto; and at laſt, with a 
great deal of ſeeming reluftance, ran into the 
gaping mouth, and was ſwallowed. 


Something of this kind almoſt every ons 
may have in the ſetting-dog, the ef. 
fefts of whoſe eye on the partridge are very 
remarkable. e when once its 
n as if con- 
founded, == +#-T&.. 
net be drawn — And we have read of 
ſquirrels ſo ſtupified and overcome by a dog's 


from the tree into his mouth. 


Add to this, that man is not ſecure from the 
like affections, as almoſt every one knows from 
experience; for there are few people but have 
one time or other felt the effects of an angry, 
a fierce, a commanding, a diſdainſul, a laſci- 
vious, an intreating eye, &c. * 


at them, that they have dropped 
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But fince we have in ſome meaſure taken 


can be ſupported by philoſophy, in which we 
pprehend it has 241 — All living 
things, we know, emit efluvia, both by the 
breath and pores of the ſkin, and therefore all 
bodies within the ſphere of thoſe efluvia will 
be affected by them, in this or that manner, 
according to the quality of the efluvia, and in 
this or that degree, according to the diſpoſition 
of the emittent and recipient parts. Thus far 
is inconteſtable ; nor need we produce inſtances 
of animals exhaling ſweet or ſtinking ſmells, 
or of infectious diſeaſes conveyed by effluvia, 
in confirmation of what we have aſſerted. If 

granted, we 


— cj 
it 


the ſubtile juice or ſpirit of the neighbour- 
ing optic nerve, ſupplied in great abundance 
by the vicinity of the brain, muſt make a fund 
of volatile matter, to be diſpenſed, and as it 
were determined by the eye. 


Vor. XIV. E 
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Here then, obſerves an ingenious author» 
we have both the dart and the hand to fling it; 
the one furniſhed with all the force and vehe- 
mence, and the other with all the ſharpneſs 
and activity one could require. Conceive there- 


fore the eye as a ſling, capable of the intenſeſt | 


motions and vibrations, and communicating 
with a ſource of ſuch matter as the nervous 
Juice elaborated in the brain, a matter ſo ex. 


tremely ſubtil and penetrating, that it is ſup. | 


poſed to fly inſtantaneouſly through the ſolid 
capillements of the nerves, and ſo active and 
forcible that it diſtends and convulſes the muſ- 
cles, diſtorts the limbs, and alters the whole 
habit of body, giving motion to a maſs of 


inactive matter. A projectile of ſuch a na- 
ture, flung by an engine like the eye, mult | 


have an effect wherever it ſtrikes; and the ef. 


fect will be limited and modified by the cir- 


cum{tances of diitance, the impetus of the eye, 


the quality, ſubtilty, acrimony, &c. of the 
juices, and the delicacy, coarſeneſs, &c. of 


the object to which it is directed. 


This theory, we imagine, may account for 


ſome of the Phænomena of witchcraft, parti- 
cularly of that branch we are ſpeaking of, | 


called Faſcination. It is certain the eye has 
always been eſteemed the chief ſeat, or rather 
the organ of witchcraft, though without con- 
fidering the realcn ; the effect was apparcutly 
owing to the eye, but in what manner it was 
done, was not conlidered or dreamed vi. I hus 
the phrale, to have an ei“ Eye, inplies ſome- 


ching 
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thing of witchcraft ®: and we may obſerve, 
that old bilious perſons are moſt frequently 
ſuppoſed to have this faculty, the nervous parts 
in them being depraved, and irritated by a 
vicious habitude of body, and ſo rendered more 
etrating and malignant. It is likewiſe to 
be remarked, that children and young people 
are moſtly affected by it, their pores being 
more open, their juices incoherent, and their 
fibres delicate and ſuſceptible of impreſſions. 
Laſtly, the faculty is only exerciſed when the 

n 15 diſpleaſed, provoked, &c. it requirin 

me extraordinary ſtreſs and emotion o =o 
to dart a proper quantity of the effluvia, with 
a ſufficient to produce the effect at a 

diſtance. | 


Hence that verſe of Virgil: Neſcio quis fenero- 
Wen 


dees Ne 
ee 


2 
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VEGETASBL Es. 


F the vegetable productions of America, 
2 there 1s — juſtly celebrated than 
— Ned Dninguinia by dota- 

niſts, and Cinchena, by Linneus. 1˙* alſo 
called Feverwood, on account of its bark, which 


is a celebrated — removing all kinds of 


intermitting fevers , and is commonly 
called the 1 he tree that produces 
this noble ſpecific grows only in the inland 
parts of Peru, on the mountains near Loja, 


or Loxa, in the province of Quito; at leaſt 
the beſt ſort, for there are different ſpecies of 


this tree, is no where elſe to be found, accord. 
ing to the account of Mr. Arrot. It is a pretty 


man's thigh, tapering from the root upwards, 


and free from branches till near the top, where 
y as if they were lop- 


they ſhoot out as 
1 with the leaves the figure of a 

iſphere. The bark is of a blackiſh coiour 
on the outſide, and ſometimes mixed with 
white \| from whence commonly grows a 


| 


tall tree, and has a trunk rather bigger than a 


* 
1 


* 
bo 


kind of moſs, which the Spaniards call Barbas. 
Its leaves are much like thoſe of our plum-tree, 
of a darkiſh green colour on the upper fide, 
and reddiſh on the lower. It bears a red flower, 
which is ſucceeded by a ſort of ap incloſing 


a ſeed ſomewhat like a hop- 


Oliver repreſents its fruit as 8 a cheſ. 


nut, The foil w the beſt ſort 


Pg > 


rives is 


generally 
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y a reddiſh earth or rocky ground, and 
requently on the banks of the rivulets that fall 
from the mountains. Mr. Arrot adds, that it 
flouriſhes and bears fruit at the ſame time all 
the year round. 


The Bark-trees do not together in 
great numbers, but are intermixed with others 
in the woods. Sometimes indeed it happens 
that cluſters of them are found together, but 
at preſent they are much ſcarcer than in former 
times, A great many fine large ones having 
been entirely cut down, in order to come at the 
bark the more eaſily. The propereſt ſeaſon 
for cutting the bark is from September to No- 
vember, the only time in the year that there is 
ſome intermiſſion from rain in the mountains. 
Having diſcovered a ſpot where the trees moſt 
abound, the workmen build huts near it for 
themſelves, and a large hut to put the baik in, 
to preſerve it from the wet: but they remove 
it from hence as ſoon as poſſible to the neareſt 
plantation or farm-houſe in the low-country to 
dry, which is done by ſpreading it abroad in 
the open air, and turning it frequently. The 
Indians, who are the cutters, are cach provided 
with a large knife, and a bag that will hold 
about fifty pounds of green bark, Two of 
them take one tree, from whence they cut or 
lice down the bark as far as they can reach 
trom the ground; and then taking ſticks about 
half a yard long, they tie them to the tree 
with tough withs at proper diſtances like the 
ſieps of a ladder, _ flicing off the bark 
J as 


301 
a> tar as they can reach, before they fix a new 
itep. Thus they mount to the top, the Indian 
below gathering what the other cuts; and this 
t:ey do by turns, going from tree to tree, till 
their Dag is full; which, when there is plenty 


of trees, is generally a day's work for one In. 


dian. Our author tells us, that after a tree 
is ſtripped of its bark, it requires eighteen or 
twenty years to grow again; Which is quite dif. 
ferent rom Dr. Oliver's account, who ſays, 
it grows again in tour months.“ 


Mir. Arrot had the curiofity to ſend a confi. f 


deruable quantity of bark from the woods to 
tue city of Lexa, where he put it into a large 
open houſe, and dried it under cover, never 
expoſing it either to the iun or the air of the 
night; imagining that the ſun exhaled many 
of its fine parts, and that the night-air was 


very pcrnicious to it: but he ſound the colour? 


of the bark, thus curcd, not rear fo bright and 
lively as that dried in the open at'. "This beft 
ſort of bark, he imagines, will laſt but a thor 
time, or at leaſt it will be extremely hard to 
be gut, by reaſon co its diſtance from inhabited 
places, the impenetrability of the woods where 


i: grows, and the ſmall number of Indians to 


* Dr. Oliver had his account of the bark tree 
f om an apothecary at Cadiz, who had been in 


Peru; but Mr. Arrot relates what he himſelf had 


obſerved and been told lo ttt He lived in that coun» 
try. Who is molt to be credited, we leave to the 
reader's judgment. | 


cut 
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cut it, who by the cruel uſage of the Spaniards 
are daily diminiſhing, and in a few years will 
perhaps be extirpated out of that country. 


It is not certain how the qualities and uſe of 
this remarkable bark came firſt to be known, 
but it is the common opinion at Loxa that they 
were known to the Indians before ever the Spa- 
niards came amongſt them ; and that it was by 
„ them applied in the cure of intermitting fe- 
vers, which are frequent in thoſe wet parts of 
Peru. According to the account of the Spa- 
niards, however, the virtues of the Peruvian 
bark were diſcovered in the following manner. 
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ze Near the town of Loxa, ſay they, was a lake 
er ſurrounded with Quinquina trees, which being 
he blown down or accidentally thrown into the 
ny lake, communicated a batter taſte to the wa- 
as ter, ſo that the inhabitants, who uſed to drink 
ur it, could uſe it no longer. But a certain In- 
nd dian, who had a violent fever upon him, and 
eſt conſequently an intenſe thirſt, finding no other 
ort water, was forced to drink of this, by which he 
to} was perfectly cured. He related this accident 


to ſome of his neighbours, and ſeveral perſons 
afflicted with fevers made the fame experiment 
with the ſame ſucceſs. Upon this they ſet 
themſelves to diſcover what had given this fe- 
reef brifugous quality to the water of the lake; 
and found in the firſt place that a great num- 
ber of trees had fallen into it; and ſecondly. 
that in a courſe of year- theſe trees being rot- 
ted in the water, it loſt its bitter taſte, and at 
the lame time its virtue; wacence they con- 

ciuded, 


1321 
_ cluded, that its quality was owing to the trees, 

Then they infuſed all the parts of theſe trees in 
water, and found that their whole efficacy re. 
fided in the bark. This medicine, however, 
remained a ſecret to the Spaniards, till the year 


1640, when it was diſcovered by a ſoldier, who 


by its means had the fortune to cure the 
vice-queen of Peru of an intermittent fever, 
which had baffled the lt of her phyſicians. 


From this time the Spaniards began to uſe it 


2 wonderful ſucceſs; and in 1649 Father | 
22 a jeſuit, then procurator general of 
er, | 


and afterwards cardinal, brought it 
5 Rome; upon which the ſociety of Jeſuits 
ſoon raiſed its reputation in Europe, and got a 
3 deal of money in a ſhort time, ſelling it 
than its weight in gold, and never 
parting with it but in powder, in order to diſ- 
viſe it the better. At this juncture the phy- 

| were divided with ad 

vian bark, ſome looking on it as a divine me- 
dicine, hilft others believed it dangerous, and 


pect to the Peru- 


even fatal in many caſes; but its reputation 


was only loſt throogh the i of the man- 
ner of p —_—— — it; for about 
the . 1679, Talbot, — Engliſh phyfi- 


Clan, brought it into vogue, by the great num - 
der of — we wr about 1 and 
city of Paris, with 
dis manner; the ſecret Re was afterwards 
made public, by the munificence of Louis XIV, 
who rewarded albot for the communication 
with five thouſand crowns. 
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The reputation indeed, which this medicine 
has univerſally obtained, has been chiefly 
owing to the judicious and ſucceſsful experi- 
ments made by the Engliſh phyſicians : but it 
ſtill has its enemies, who pretend that it brings 
on violent relapſes, or new and incurable diſ- 
eaſes; ſuch as cachexies, tumours of the feet, 
dropſies, obſtinate coli veneſs, oppreſſion of 
the Precordia, hypocondriac and hyſteric diſ- 
orders, flow and hectic fevers, accompanied 
with a Joſs of ſtrength and appetite, and ſome- 
times convulſions and epilepſies in children. 


Baglivi affirms, that fevers cured by the 
bark return in a few days, or are ſucceeded. 
by afthma's, dropſies, flow fevers, conſump- 


tions, or other dangerous diſorders. And in- 


deed many learned and eminent phyſicians ob- 
je& againſt the bark, that its aſtringent and cor- 
roborating qualities ſuſpend the febrile com- 
motions, which do not remove the intermit- 
tents, but induce relapſes, and perhaps more 
terrible diſorders. But it is certain, that the 
Peruvian bark, exhibited duly and in conjunc- 
tion with other ſuitable remedies, has a ten- 
dency to remove the cauſes of fevers by pro- 
moting perſpiration, and reſloring the due tone 
of the ſolids. Befides, ſays Dr. James, the 
bark is — of a bitter quality, which is 
univerſally allowed to be a remedy for fevers, 
fince almoſt all bitters, ſuch as wormwood, 
carduus benedictus, fumitory, the leſſer cen- 
taury, and others of a like nature, are eſteemed 
excellent febrifuges. It is to be obſerved, how- 

| ever, 
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ever, that before the humours and Viſcera are 


— diſpoſed to theſe diſeaſes, the bad 
umours of the patient may probably contri- 
bute to their production. Beſides, it is ſuffi- 


dies, ſuch as veneſection, purgatives, emetics, 
and opiates, if uſed without judgment, are e- 
ny pernicious and fatal; ſo that the bark, 
t 


ciently evident, that the moſt efficactous reme- | 


ough ſometimes a dangerous remedy in fe- 


vers and other diſtempers, eſpecially in the 
hands of an ignorant phyſician, is a ſafe and 


— 


efficacious remedy when properly applied. And 
indeed the bad effects of it do not proceed 
from the medicine itſelf, but are to be attribu- 
ted to the improper uſe of it, the errors of the 
patient, or ſome negle& in removing the pec- 
cant humours of the Prima Vie, which ought 
by all means to be removed before the bark is 
adminiſtered. Neither ſhould the bark be pre- 
ſcribed if the Viſcera are obſtructed with bad 
humours, before thoſe obſtructions are re- 
moved ; nor is the cure of intermittent fevers 
to be undertaken with the bark in plethoric 
or hypocondriac patients, or when critical 
evacuations of blood are ſuppreſſed. Caution 


is likewiſe neceſſary if the patients to whom | 


t1is febrifuge is given have their ſtrength and 
blood exhauſted, if they are liable to exorbi- 
tint paſſions, or if their diſorder approaches to 


2 continual hectic or {low fever. If alfo the 


urine is limpid and without ſediment, if the 
Hypocondria are tumid, or an autumnal or 


winter fever has been long protracted, great 


diſcretion is likewiſe to be uſed ; for in ſuch 
caſes 
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caſes it is beſt to moderate the febrile com- 
motions by gently evacuating and corroborat- 
ing medicine. till the fits ſpontaneouſly ceaſe, 
either by change of place, a more exact regi- 
men, or the influence of a warm and ſerene 
air. As to the form, ſays Dr. James, it is 
moſt commodiouſly piven in ſubſtance in a pro- 
per vehicle, without any addition ; but if che 
ftomach nauſeate it in this form, there are 
various methods of preparing it in a more a- 

able manner. After all, it ought never to 

given in large quantities, but rather at ſeve- 
ral times, one or two {cruples only on the in- 
tercalary day, every three hours after the fit, 
drinking after it a ſufficient quantity of wa- 
ter, broth, or beer. Beſides the peculiar febri- 
tuge qualiry of the bark, it is of great ſervice 
in (topping the progreſs and pertecting the cure 
of gangrenes and mortifications. 


This noble medicine is ſold either in bark 
or in powder, If bought in the bark, it muſt 
be choſen dry and compact, ſuch as has never 
been damaged by wet, and is not too eaſt! 
reduced into powder by breaking. The ſma!] 
blackiſh barks, ſhagreencd without, and red. 
dilh within, of a bitter diſagreeable taſte, are 
the moſt eſteemed. But this little fort, which 


curls up like ſticks of cinnamon, and i ſeppo 


led to be pee led off the branches, Mr. Arrot tells 
us 15 only tae bark of the younger trees. Which 
twiſts up in that manner on account of its thin- 


nels; for he ſays the bark of the branches 


would 
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would not anfwer the trouble and expence of 
cutting. 


As to the powder, it ought to be well ſifted, 
and bought of perions that may be wuſted, it 
being ſophiſticated, and the cheat not readily 
"diſcovered. * 


There is another bark, called Winter's bark, 
or Winter's cinnamon, becauſe brought by 
. Captain Winter from the ſtreights of Magellan, 
where the tree grows in great abundance: but 
it is to be obſerved, that the wild cinnaman 
fold in the ſhops is not the true Cortex Win 
teranus, though paſſed off under that name. 
There are barks of different trees, growing in 
very diſtant places, by outward appearance 
ſeemin quite different from each other, and 
even alice with regard to taſte, ſo that they 
may be uſed as a Succedaneum to each other; 
but the true Winter's bark is much to be ya- 
lued beyond the falſe. which is generally ſeld 
in the ſhops, being far more aromatic. It i 
reſolvent, diſcutient, and ſub-aftringent ; on 
which account it is ſucceſsfully adminiftered 
in ditorders of the ſtomach, crudities, nauſeas, 
diarrhceas, and exceſlive vomitings. To 
then the ſtomach it is likewiſe uſed in the de 
clenſion and at the end of intermittent fevers; 
and it is reckoned beneficial to ſcorbutic e 
tents. a | 
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Wea orght not to omit another excellent 
root growing plentifully in Brazil and Pe 
namely, 
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without, and white within, only marked with 


| yenereal infection. It is 
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namely, Sarſaparilla, which began to be mnch 
celebrated about the ſame time with the China 
root, as appears from an epiſtle of Veſalius. 
The root divides itſelf into a great number 
of filaments, ſix or ſeven feet long, browniſh 


two red ſtreaks; and its branches creep along 
the ground, or up the trunks of other trees 
like ivy. Its chief uſe is in decoctions and 
potions for the venereal diſeaſe, and i in ſome 
caſes it is reckoned to exceed pguaiacum itſelf, 
eſpecially when the patient is afflicted with 
— ains, owing their E to the 
ts canes of the roo Ini mal bee. s, and 
macerating them a whole day in fix 
water; which are afterwards to be boi 33 
tle fire, in a double veſſel well cloſed with 
ata. till one third or one half be 4 
of this decoction the patient 15 to take a plaſs 
that will hold ten ounces, very early in 


and the courſe is to be continued for twenty or 
four and twenty days. 


In the ſouthern parts of America we find ſe- 
veral trees which furniſh us with bealing me- 
2 er are inde the white ad 0 Of 
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black ſort ; but it is frequently adulterated with 
Venice turpentine. We have large quantities 
of the black ſort imported, which is prepared 
by boiling the branches, bark, and leaves of 
the trees; but this is likewiſe often adulterated, 
which however may be known by its being 
thick and coagulated, and wanting its penetrate | 
ing taſte and imell. The true balſam of Pery, 
if uſed internally, reſtores loſt and impaired 
ſtrength, and being very friendly to the ner. 
vous ſyſtem, powerfully contributes to remove 
the diſorders ariſing from its weakneſs. The 
black Peruvian balſam, according to Geoffrey, 
is alſo of a warming and ſtrengthening nature, 
comforting the brain and nerves ; and it is be- 
neficial in aſthmas, the cholic, and pains of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines. Uſed externally it 
alleviates the cramp, relfeves all kinds of con- 
vulſions, old achs and pains, and contractiom 
of the ſinews. In cuts and green wounds it is 
alſo ſerviceable. | 


The balſam of Capivi is produced from 3 
tree growing in Brazil, and brought to us 
from Rio de Janeiro and other places in earthen 
veſſels. There are two ſorts of it, the one very 
limpid, the other pretty thick; but the differ- j 
ence depends upon the different ſeaſons of ga- 
thering it. Hoffman efteems the limpid kind 
both fo: internal and external purpoſcs, it being 
an cxcelient liniment for the conſolidation of 
wounds and ulcers, and for ſtrengthening the 
nervous Parts after they have been weakened 
by any diſeaſe. It is alſo beneficial when 


applied 
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applied to parts that have been affeAed with 
the gout, and thereby rendered unfit for 
motion. 


This balſam is uſed by the Jews to ſtop the 
blood after circumciſion. 


To theſe we may add the balſam of Tolu, 
the produce of a tree growing in Terra Firma, 
of a tough reſinous conſiſtence, of a yellow iſn 
colour, of an highly fragrant ſmell, and a o- 
matic taſte. This is an excellent pectoral me- 
dicine, and conſequently of great fervice in all 
diſorders of the lungs, as coughs, althmas, 
and conſumptions; and what renders it ſtill 
more valuable 1s, that it has no nauſeous oily 
taſte, which is the caſe of moſt other native 
balſams. With ſugar and the yolk of an egg 
it makes an agreeable emulſion; and it is 
reckoned reſtorative if taken inwardly, and de- 
terges and conſolidates wounds if applied ex- 
ternally. It ſtrengthens the nerves, and is good 
againtt a rheumatiſm and ſciataca. In taſte and 
ſmell it reſembles the Balm of Gilead, and as 
it grows old it becomes friable, and aſſumes 
the conſiſtence of a dry balſam. 


There is fti]l to be mentioned a very cele- 
brated plant of the ſhrub kind growing in 
ſome parts of South America, eſpecially Para- 
guay, by which name it is called, though bet- 
ter known amongſt us under the denomination 
of South-Sea tea. Its uſual height is about a 

D 2 foot 


[ 40 ] 

foot and a half, its branches are * ſlender 
and its leaves like thoſe of Sena. It ma be 
looked upon indeed as a fort of — tes, 
which, like the oriental, is infuſed in hot wa. 
ter, and communicates to it a colour and ſmell 
nearly like thoſe of the beſt tea brought from 
the Eaſt Indies. 


Of this plant there are two kinds, the on- 
called Parag ay, the other Camini, whi 
laſt is moſt eiteemed, and fold for a third m 
than the other. The firlt is chiefly uſed 1 
domeſtics and flaves, but the latter is th 
drink of the richeſt people; and both are d 
ſo much uſe, and eſteemed of ſuch nei 
that nobody in that part of America will 
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In the mines of Potoſi, as we have alreadh 
_ obſerved, the poor ſlaves 
out a conſtant ſupply of Paraguay, which 5 
their remedy againſt the mineral ſteams 
otherwiſe would ſuffocate them; and it is fa 
that no ſervant will engage himſelf with a mb 
ſter but on condition that he have Paraguay fer 
his uſual drink. | 


This plant makes a very conſiderable an 
cle in the commerce of that part of the world 
and paſſes almoſt wholly through the hands f 
the Jeſuits. The uſe of it began once to 
tain in England, and ſeemed to be approved i 
as well as tea; but of late years it W 
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and ſcarce raiſes any ſmoke, by reaſon of ig 
extreme dryneſs. That of Fernambuco i 
eſteemed the beſt. and is to be choſen in thick 
pieces, cloſe, ſound, and ſuch as being chewed 
taſtes ſomething like ſugar. It takes a good 
pr and is much uſed in turned works, 


more frequently in dying, as it gives af 


red colour, though none of the moſt laf 
ing. In medicine it is reckoned to mitigate 
the heat of fevers, and is ſtrengthening and 
reſtringent. | 


Many more productions of the vegetable 
kind in this part of the world are very rematk- 
able, particularly a large prickly ſhrub, a 
thick as a man's leg, and growing to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, but bearing neither leaf 
nor fruit. 


The Mammee is a tall ſtrait-bodied tree, 
without knots or limbs for ſixty or ſeventy feet, 
but afterwards ſpreading into ſeveral ſmall 
branches, growing thick and cloſe t 

Its bark is of a dark-grey colour, thick and 
rough; its fruit bigger than a quince, round, 
and covered with a thick rind. When the 
fruit is ripe the rind is yellow, and will pet 
off like leather, but before it is brittle. Un- 
der the rind the pulp is alſo yellow, and in 
the middle are two | ſtones, flattiſh, and 
each of them much bigger than an al 
The fruit ſmells well, and the taſte is not dib 
agreeable, | 
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In Terra Firma there are ſeveral ſorts of 
Mangrove trees, beſides thoſe which we have 
mentioned in Africa. They are black, red, 
and white, the firſt of which is largeſt, being 


2s big as many of our oaks, and to the height 


of about twenty feet very ſerviceable timber, 


but extraordinary heavy, and therefore not 
much uſed in building. 


The red Mangrove grows commonly by the 


ſea-fide, or by creeks and rivers, and proceeds 


from everal roots, which about eight or ten 
feet from the ground join into one trunk or 
body, ſo that the tree ſeems to be ſu 


ſo many artificial ſtakes. The inſide of 82 


bark is red, and is much uſed in the Weſt In- 
dies for tanning of leather. 


The white Mangrove does not grow fo 
— of any great 


We ſhall conclude this article with a de- 
ſcription of a very uſeful tree, viz. the Cacao 
or chocolate nut-tree, which is found in ſeve- 
ral parts of the Weſt-Indies, but no where ſo 

lentifully as on the coaſt of the Carracas. 

his tree nearly reſembles our dwarf apple- 
tree both in body and branches ; but the leaf, 
which is of a deep green, is confiderably broader 
and longer. The nuts, which are of the co- 
lour and about the ſize of an almond, hang 
liſteen or ſixteen together by a ſmall ſtringy 
film; incloſed in a pod ſhaped like a large cu- 


cumber, 


141 
cumber, and pointed at the upper end. When 
the pod is ripe it is of a beautiful yellow co. 
lour, intermixed with blood-red ſtreaks ; but 
when dried it ſhrivels up, and turns to a d 


brown. The juice expreſſed from the much. 


laginous pulp contained in the huſk of thefe 
nuts reſembles cream, and 1 of 2 
grateful taſte and cordial quality; and the 
nuts themſelves are ſaid to be ſo nutritive, that 
an ounce of them contains more real nouriſh. 
ment than a whole pound of beef. The tree 
is difficult to cultivate, and the climate it rows 
in ſo warm, that, to guard it from the ſun, it 
is planted in the ſhade of another tree, called 
Mother of Cacao; and the profit arifing from 
the fruit is ſo confiderable, that we are told 
ſome of the Spaniards make five thoufand 


pounds ſterling per annum from one plantation 
pf Cacao's. 


In ſome parts of America the nuts are uſed 


by the natives as money, twelve or fourteen | 


being eſteemed equivalent to a Spaniſh Real, or 
abour ſevea pence ſterling. 


What rendcrs the cacao-nut moſt famous, 
is its being the principal ingredient in choco- 
late, a factitious ſubſtance firſt brought from 
America inio Europe by the Spaniards about 
the beginning of the lait century. Some di- 
ſolve this ſubſtance in water, others in milk, 
anc! ochers in wine; but water ſeems to be the 
belt vehicle for it, as the moſt proper to di- 
1ibute its nutritive parts, and to promote di- 
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zeſlion. The compoſition of chocolate makes 

chiefly pages for perſons of cold conftitu- 
tions, for old people, for thoſe who have their 
| impaired by repeated watchings, and 
for thoſe who travel in cold mornings. As it 
is of an oily and tenacious nature, Dr. Cheyne, 
thinks it ſhould not be uſed by the weak and 
infirm, either as an aliment or a medicine 
but he grants that it may produce all the effects 
of 2 falutary food in vigorous and 


| confticutions. It is confirmed by the experi- 


ence of many phyſicians, that in hectie, ſcorbu- 
tic, and catarrhous diſorders, chocolate is a 
wonderful remedy, having wrought a cure when 
all other means have proved ineffectual: and 
Hoffman affirms, that chocolate prepared with 
water contributes much to the cure of melan- 
cholic diſorders, arifing from too weak and lax 
a ſtate of the nerves, eſpecially if we add to 
it a few drops of eſſence of amber. Dr. Stubbs, 


uin the Philoſophical Tranſactions, affirms, and 


Dr. James is of the ſame opinion, that well- 
prepared chocolate is an excellent diet for thoſe 
who are ſcorbutic, afflicted with the ſtone or 
arthritic pains, and to prevent convulſions ; and 
yet ſome of the beſt phyſicians have obſerved, 
that drinking chocolate to exceſs contributes to 


| the formation of ſtones, eſpecially in the gall- 
bladder. It is agreed, however, rode 44 - 


perfect health may drink as much chocolate 
a he has an appetite for, provided he finds 
himſelf refreſhed, and his not over- 
loaded. In hot and ſanguine conſtitutions the 
„ odd. ac. | 

3 | 


„ 
the blood, and rendering it leſs fit for cireu- 
lation, produces inflammations of the Viſcera, 
| fevers, and apoplexies. On account of the 
quantity of ſugar that enters the compoſition 
of chocolate, it ought to be avoided by thoſe 
who are ſubject to hypocondriac flatulencies ; 
and the diſadvantages ariſing from the immo- 
derate uſe of this drink, 2 as prepared 
with warm water, are plain to every one who 
reflects, that the frequent uſe of warm water 
relaxes the organs of digeſtion, and the ſolids 
in general, and muſt conſequently prove per- 
nicious. 


The method of making chocolate, now uſed 
by the Spaniards in America, is firſt to dry the 
fruit in the ſun, then to take out the kernels 
and roaſt them at the fire in an iron pan pier- 
ced full of holes, and afterwards grind them 
on a marble ſtone, till they are brought to the 
conſiſtence of a paſte, mixing with them a 
quantity of ſugar, ſome long pepper, and Va- 
nilla, or vanilloes, a little black ſeed, that gives 
the chocolate an agreeable flavour. Some add 


cinnamon, cloves, and aniſe, and even muſk 


and ambergriſe if they love perfumes. 


What is made in Spain differs ſomething from 
that made in the Weſt Indies, two or three 
kinds of flowers being added, beſides hazle- 
nuts and almonds ; and they frequently work 
their paſte with orange water, which they 
think gives it a greater firmneſs and conſiſtence. 


Sometimes the cakes are made up of the nut 
| without 
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without any admixture, thoſe that uſe it being 


| left to add what quantity they pleaſe, of ſugar, 


cinnamon, &c. And this plain method is uſu- 
ally followed in England, except that ſome- 
times ſugar and ſometimes vanelloes are add- 
ed, ſcarce any other ingredients being known 
amongſt us. It is ſaid that in New Spain 


| there is ſuch a quantity of chocolate made 


as to uſe annually twelve millions of pounds of 
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FOCCSLL A. 


LMOST every part of South America 
* > afford mines of gold and filver, but thoſe 
rich metals are moſt abundantly found in Chili 
and Peru, as well as large quantiries of 
per, tin, lead, and quickfilver. It is obſ 
that, of all the metals, gold is moſt frequently 
found native; being rarely met with in a ſtate 
of ore, and then intermixed with the ores of 
other metals. But though native gold be free 
from the ing ſulphurs which reduce 
other metals to ores, it is very ſeldom found 
pure, but has almoſt conſtantly a mixture of 
filver with it, and frequently of copper. Ifit 
have any conſiderable quantity of copper in it, 
it is eaſily diſcovered by its hardneſs, but the 
filver is not ſo readily detected. Sometimes 
. the mines in pure 
maſles, ſq large as to weigh twelve, fourteen, 
or fixteen ounces; but theſe are very rare. In 
more common appearance, in its looſe ſtate, is 
in form of what is called gold-duſt, that is, 
ſmall particles mixed among the ſand of rivers, 
which 1s very frequent in Guinea, and many 
other parts of the world: but native gold u 
alſo found in a middle ſtate, as to fize, be- 
| _ the two kinds juſt m——_— 
clifts or perpendicular fiſſures of the ſolid firata 
in the mountains of Chili. Theſe fiſſures are 
uſually filled with a reddiſh earth, the native 

Id being either looſe amongſt it, or immerſed 

a de cryſtalline ſtone of a bluiſh 4 
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and generally in flattiſh pieces, from the ſize of 
a ſmall pea to that of a horſe-bean; but no 
quantity has yet been diicovered. When 
| dug out this red marle, it is carried 
on mules to the Lavadero's, as they call them, 
2 fort of baſons of water , where it under- 
goes ſeveral repeated lotions in different waters, 
till the earthy and impure parts are all ſeparated 
and carried away by the ſtream, and the gold 
left at the bottom. 


In theſe forms gold frequently a in 
thoſe parts of the world where a 
but till the greateſt quantities of it are found 
bedded in maſles of hard tone, which lie at 
yalt depths, being often dug at a hundred and 
fifty fachoms. There is no peculiar ſtone in 
which it is immerſed, but it is met with indiſ- 
cuminately in ſeveral kinds, ſome ſofter, ſome 
harder, and even in earths. The richeſt maſſes 


ne uſually a whitiſh but opake ſtone, which 


9 Theſe lavatories ar baſons, accarding to M. 
Freier, are made ſomewhat in the manner of a 
ſaith's bellows, into which a little rivulet of water 
runs with a great deal of rapidity, diſſolving the 
parts of the earth, and carrying every thing awa 
vith it except the particles of gold, which by th 
weight precipitate to the bottom. Sometimes large 
pieces of gold are found in theſe lavatories, which 
uvally turn to very great profit when there is no 
want of water, the expences of getting gold this 
vay being but trifling compared with thoſe accru- 
ng in the common method, by machines, fire, and 
quickſilver. | 


Vor. XIV. F. 1 


[30] 
is a debaſed cryſtal, containing a great deal of 
white earth, often tinged likewiſe with black, 
and ſometimes with other colours. In this ſtone 
the gold hes in a great variety of figure, 
ſometimes like ſmall branches, at other times 
interwoven 1n narrower or broader veins, or in 
little flat ſpangles, intermixed with ſpecks of 
black. But, beſides this ſort, there are many 
coarſer ſtones in the mines of Peru, which 
contain conſiderable quantities of gold, viſible 
in large or ſmall ſpots; and theſe are of all 
colours, but generally white or reddiſh. In 
theſe ſtones the gold is commonly in ſmall 
ſpangles. | 


In order to ſeparate the gold when dug out 


of the mines, they firſt break the metalline 
Kone or ore with iron mallets, and then carry 
it to the mills, where it is ground to a ven 
fine powder, which is afterwards paſſed through 
ſeveral braſs-wire fieves, as fine as any we 
have made of filk *. The powder thus pre- 
| pared is laid in wooden troughs, with a proper 

quantity of mercury and water, where it i 
worked together, and there left to ſaturate in 
the ſun and air for eight and forty houm 
During this time the mercury imbibes all the 


gold, without cohering with the coarſer earth 


or ſand, which, upon inclining the trough, is 
eaſily waſhed away with the water. The mak 


The uſual method of ſeparating gold from 
the ore in Hungary, See in Vol. VII. p. 106. 


which 
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which remains now concreted at the bottom is 
nothing but gold, mercury, and ſome fine 
earth, which laſt they diſengage from the maſs 
by repeated affuſions of hot water, and the 
mercury they ſeparate by diſtillation in large 
alembicks. The gold in this Rate, though not 
yet perfectly pure, is called Virgin Gold, as 
well as that found in the ſand of rivers, or that 
in grains in the mines, in regard none of them 
have paſſed the fire. After this they uſually 
fuſe it in crucibles, and caſt it into plates or 
ingots. | 


The next metal to gold in value is filver, 
and 125 this the mines of Peru and ſome other 
America afford the greateſt quantities 

pod in the world. This metal, — well as 
gold, is found native more frequently than in 
a ſtate of ore; what are commonly called 
filver-ores, ſays Dr. Hill, being no other than 
ſtones of various kinds, in which are bedded 
large quantities of native ſilver. Sometimes it 
1 alſo contained in the ſofter foſſils, as earths ; 
and ſometimes it is found looſe among ſtrata of 
and. That which is lodged in ſtone is uſually 
_ in flat maſſes variouſly ſtreaked, ridged, 
often reſembling filver-lace ; that in earths 

i; frequently branched, and that among ſand in 
| roundiſh or oblong granules. However, 
though fiiver is often found thus native and 
pare, it is likewiſe frequently met with in a 
of ore, and ſometimes embodied in the 

ores of other metals. The proper and peculiar 
reg of filver are alſo very various in their ap- 
pearance, but its — ore is a 8 
| 2 ane 
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and remarkable body, being naturally mal. 
leable. The colour of this is a blackiſh blue, 
and it fo nearly reſembles lead that many have 
miſtaken it for that metal in its native ſtate, 
It is found in large irregular maſſes, ſometimg 
of a laminated ſtructure, extremely heavy, and 
very rich in metal, containing often three 
fourths of pure filver ; but among theſe are 


uſually found ſome of a moie debaſed nature, | 


containing much leſs filver, and diſtinguiſhed 
from the relt by their not being maltcadle, and 
of a paler colour. 


Another appearance of filver in the flate of 
ore is in browniſh maſſes, obſcurely tranſparent, 
not a little reſembling the coarſer ſorts of am 
ber. Theſe are uſually of an irregular haps 
often in the form of our common pebbles, bt 
ſometimes flatted and with rugged edges. Thu 
fort of ore breaks with a flight blow, and 
alſo very rich in filver, uſually containing nes 
two thirds of its weight in metal. But there i 
yet another appearance of ſilver- ore, ſuperidt 
to all other ores in beauty, being a compa@ 
ſubſtance, of a regular texture, of a ve os 
red, a ſmooth even ſurface, and confi ly 


nuns: This very much reſembles the native 
, and is ſometimes exactly of the | 


® This is a preparation of orpiment, and is the 
fame with what is otherwiſe called red Arſenic; 
but there is alſo a white gum named Sandarach, 
obtained from the trunk and thick branches of the 


| great juniper-tree, by inciſions made in the hea 


of ſummer, : 
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above deſcribed, only debaſed by advent 


17 


4: 


ht, and the filver Tf 
fok. The veins of W what 
ſoe ver, are uſually richer in the middle 
towards the extremities; but the richeſt 
places are thoſe where the veins interſect. 


The moſt celebrated mines of Peru are thoſe 
of Potoſi, which have now been opened above 
two hundred years, and yet continue to be 
wrought with equal advantage as when firſt 
; only with this difference, that the 

veins, which were then almoſt on the ſurface 
of the mountain, are now ſunk to igious 
depths, ſome of the pits or wells being two 
NT ns Coops, cn yet, which is very 
3 * 
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remarkable, not incommoded with water. Wha 
renders the working of the mines exceed; 

dangerous, are the exhalations ariſing from 
them, which are even felt on the outſide, and 


affect animals that graze in the neighbourhood; | 
but within they ſtupify the miners, none of | 


whom can bear ſo poiſonous an air above a 
together. Sometimes it is ſo fatal as to kill on 
the ſpot, and oblige them to ſtop up the vein 
from whence it exhales. The mines of Poto 
are much the leaſt ſubject to theſe vapours, and 
yet without the herb Paraguay, the infuſion 
whereof is drank by the miners as we do tea, 
theſe mines muſt ſoon be abandoned. Some 
millions of Indians have periſhed. in them, and 
prodigious numbers continue to be deſtroyed 
yearly, 


It is ſaid that the mines of Potoſi were acc> 
dentally diſcovered by a native, who purſwang 
I up the mountain, and being like to 
fall, laid hold of a ſhrub that grew upon a 
vein of filver to fave himſelf, and h 


to pull it up by the roots, he ſpied the pre- | 


cious metal underneath. He kept this thing 
ſecret till he had got ſilver enough to enrick 
himſelf and his family, and then made it known 
to the Spaniards. 


This famous mountain, whoſe treaſure ſeems 
inexhauſtible, riſes in the form of a ſugar-loaf, 
is near a mile high, and about three miles in 
circumference at the bottom. But though the 


mines of Potoſi ftill keep up their * | 
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mines of quickſilver, which afford ſurpriſin 
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there are ſeveral more lately diſcovered, that 
are ſaid to exceed them in richneſs. Such are 
thoſe of Oruro, eight leagues from Arica, and 
thoſe of Ollachea near Cuſco, opened in 1712. 


It is remarkable, that moſt of the mines of 
America are found in cold and barten places. 


The manner of ſeparating filver from its 
marcaſite or ore is nearly the ſame as in gold 
They break the ore in the ſtamping-mill till 
it is reduced to powder, and then mix it up 
with mercury into a ſort of paſte, which they 
knead in the troughs till the water has by 
_ waſhed away all the earthy particles. 

this they ſtrain off part of the mercury 

from it through a woollen bag to ſerve again, 

and the reſt is made to evaporate by fire. The 

= hw 22 is, laſt of all, per- 
ly 1 rom eterogeneous matter 

a ſolution of lead, which, exhaling from 7 

carries off in fumes the copper or other allay. 


Another part of the riches of Peru are its 


ntities of that uſeful mineral. Thoſe of 
uancavelica or Oropeſa are the moſt famous, 
and are more conſiderable than the rich mines 


| of Friuli in Europe, of which we have hereto- 


fore given an account. Frezier tells us, that 
the mines of Guancavelica ſupply all the gold 
and filver mills in that kingdom ; but this 


How ſilver is ſeparated from the ore in Hun- 
Nry, See in Vol. VII. p. 107. 
. ſeems 


13551 
ems to be a miſtake, fince other mines arb 
wrought which produce plenty of quickſilver. 


The earth containing the quickſilver is of 2 


whitiſh red, like bricks half burnt, which 
pounded, is put into an earthen furnace, 


hol 


top is vaulted like an oven. They ſpread it 


on a layer of common earth, wherewith the 
the furnace is covered, under which 

keep a ſmall fire made of a ſhrub thi 

call Icho, which is of ſuch neceſſity in th 
works, that the cutting it for any other uſe iz 
prohibited for the ſpace of twenty league 
round. In proportion as the pounded mineral 
heats, the mercury riſes volatilized into ſmoke, 


which finding no vent through the capital of | 


the furnace, which is y luted, eſcapes 
through a hole made for that purpoſe, com- 


m ing with ſeveral carthen cucurbits, each | 


having « litde water at the bottom. By mean 
of 'this water the ſmoke is condenſed, and the 
— 1 og, ng and is taken out when 


It is remarkable in this proceſs, that the 
farther the cucurbits are from the furnace, the 
more they are filled with quickfilver ; and they 
all grow fo hot that they woald break, if 
were not ſprinkled from time to time wi 
water. 

The workmen employed in this buſineß 
never hold it long, but become paralytic, and 
die miſerably. A tes they uſe Þ 8 
hold « piece of gold in their mouth, to d. 
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the pernicious effluvia, and prevent their paſ- 


inge into the body. 


Having been ſo particular in our account 
of the 8514 and filver of the ſouth part of 
America, it will not be expected we ſhould ſay 
much concerning the baſer metals, eſpecially 
as we have ſpoken of them ſufficiently in 
Europe. We may juſtly obſerve however, that 
Chili abounds with copper, of which the Spa- 
niards make their great guns for thoſe parts of 
their dominions, the bells of their churches, 
and family utenſils ; ſo that ſince the working 
of the mines of Chili, no copper has been ſent 
from Spain, as they afford the Indies a ſuffi- 
cient ſupply of that metal. 


As to precious ſtones, though we have de- 
ſcribed moſt of them in our ſurvey of the Eaſt 
Indies, it is proper to obſerve, that rich mines 
of diamonds have lately been diſcovered in 
Brafil, and Peru is noted for its emeralds. 
The antients indeed, and Pliny in particular, 
miſtakenly reckoned up various kinds of eme- 
ralds, but the modern naturaliſts and jewellers 
only know of two, the Oriental and the Peru- 
vian. Nay, according to Tavernier, theſe two 
ſhould be reduced to one, namely, the Peru- 
vian ; for he maintains, that there is not, nor 
ever was, any mine of emeralds in the Eaſt 
Indies, but that all that are there found were 
brought from Peru by way of the South Sea, a 
commerce having been carried on thither by 
the Peruvians before the diſcovery of my = 

* 
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by the Spaniards. However, ſuch commerce 
not being ſufficiently proved, we may keep to 
the diſtinction of Oriental and Peruvian eme. 
raids, of which the former are harder, more 
brilliant and tranſparent than the latter. and 
| beſides, therè are ſuch quantities brought from 
Peru by the way of Carthagena, that they are 
much ſunk in value and reputation. 
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MOUNTAINS, SPRINGS, RIVERS, S. 


JT is generally allowed, that the mountains 
of South America are not to be paralled in 
any other part of the world, for their ſurpriſing 
height and extent; witneſs that prodigious 
chain of them called the Andes, which begins 
in the moſt northern part of Peru, and ex- 
tends itſelf quite to the Streights of Magellan, 
a length of between three and four thouſand 
miles. Acofta relates, that he once aſcended 
one of the higheſt of theſe mountains in Peru, 
called Pariacaca; and that he went prepared 
according to the beſt inſtructions he could get, 
with ſeveral more who had the like curioſity; 
bat notwithſtanding all his precaution, when 
he came near the top he was ſeized with ſuch 
pains that he thought he ſhould have fallen to 
the ground; and the reſt of the company being 
ander the like diſorder, they all made haſte 


| down as faſt as they could, without waiting for 
one another. They were all taken with violent 


reachings to vomit, and not only brought up 
pen ph and choler, but a great of 

This laſted for three or four hours, 
till they had deſcended to the lower part of the 
mountain ; and ſome of them purged violently ; 
but generally the ſickneſs goes off before 


| get to the bottom, and is attended with no i 


uences. 


People who pals this ridge of mountains in 


any part of them, for upwards of five hundred 


leagues, 


the air being ſo ſubtle and pierci piercing that 10 
feQs the entrails both of men and 
indeed 1s no wonder, fince the — of 
Andes, according to Acoſta, af wr that the 
Alps, in compariſon to them, ſeem but as or. 
dinary houſes in regard to lofty towers. Hence 
our author concluded, that the air on the top of 
theſe mountains was too pure and ſubtil fo 
animals to r in. they requiring a groſſe; 
medium; and this, ppoled, occaſioned 
that diſorder in the ſtomach. 


A 


rere 
ſpiration, as appears not only from experiment 
made by the air-pump, but from the accounts of 
thoſe who haye been on the of very 
mountains, where the air is confiderabl: 
An ecclefiaſtical perſon, who had vili the high 
mountains of Armenia, told Mr. Boyle, that 
whilſt he was on the upper part of them, he wa 
akin nave of ie when he came dow uſual; and 
notice of it when he came down, the 
. it was what they themſelves had 
The fame eecleſiaſtic made 
— on the top of a mountain in 
the Cevennes; and a curious traveller, on one of 
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As to the reachings and vomitings com- 
lained of by thoſe who paſs the Andes in 
| it is remarkable that thoſe who travel 
over that high chain of them in Chili, called 
the Cordillera, are not affected with ſuch diſ- 
orders, but only with a difficulty of breathing, 
which is perceived more or leſs on the tops of 
all high mountains: ſo that in Peru there may 
bf be a concurrence of ſome other cauſes 
befide: the thinneſs of the air, to produce the 
above effects, fi..ce the mountains of Chili are 
conſiderab y higher, and conſequently: the air 
at top of them more rarefied. When travel- 
lers aſcend il. e higheſt parts of theſe mountains, 
they cannot ſee the country below for clouds, 
whilſt the ſky is clear over their heads, and 
the fun ſhiaes out in its full luſtre. They 
ſometunes obterve the rainbow far beneath 
them, and iec ito;:15 and tempeſts at a diſtance 
falling into the valleys, whilft all is bright and 
ſerene above. We are told that there are fi 
meteors about tacſe mountains, notes Þ 
high in the air as to reſemble ſtars, and ſome+ 
times ſo low that they frighten the mules, by 
buzzing about their ears and feet; and it is 
o uncommon thing to have ſnow and thunder 
a the ſame time. There are alſo ſeveral vol- 
cano's in this chain of mountains, which ſomg- 
times break out with dreadtul violence, rending 


Midi, found the fame inconvenience, he and his 


company being obliged to breathe ſhorter and of - 


tener than in the lower air. See Derham's Phy- 
ſco- Theology, P · 6. and Phil. Tran. Ne. 63. ü 
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the rocks, throwing up great quantities of 
fire, and roaring fo as to be heard at a ya 
dittance. 


The difference that travellers obſerve be. 
tween the eaſt and weſt fide of the Andes i 
ſo great, that they ſcem two different world:, 
If from the top of them we look towards the 
eaſt, all is covered with thick vapours, which 
intercept the light of the fun, and over-ſhadow 
all the country, engendering likewiſe frequent 
ſtorms of hail, with terrible thunder and light. 


ning ; but on the weſt there is not a cloud t | 


be ſeen, the heavens being conſtantly ſerene 
and clear. Some who have paſſed the highet 
parts of the Cordillera relate, that they found 
no ſnow on the top, though in the beginning 
of winter; whereas in the lower parts the ſnox 
was ſo deep that the mules could ſcarce travel. 
Theſe mountains indeed are only paſſable in 
ſummer, or before the winter is much ad- 
vanced, on account of the ſnows and exceflive 
cold: and even in the moſt beautiful ſeaſon, 
there are ſuch frightful precipices, with deep 
rivers at the bottom, as frequently occaſion 
the loſs of mules and travellers. The ſteep: 
neſs of aſcent and deſcent makes the paſſage 
difficult; but the tediouſneſs of the way is i 
ſome meaſure alleviaicd by the agreeable caſ- 
cades, which are naturally formed amongſt the 
rocks and mountains. In ſome parts of the 
valleys the water iprings up to a great height, 
Iikc artificial fountains, amongſt odoriferou 
plants and flowers, which yield a delightfal 

proipet. 
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proſpet. Moſt of theſe ſtreams and ſprings 
are ſo exceeding cold, that a man can ſcarce 
diink them, nor hold his hand in them above 
2 minute; butt in ſome places there are hot 
ſprings, which leave a green tincture in the 
channel through which they pais, and are 
reckoned good againſt many diſtempers. We 
read of a natural bridge of rocks over one of 
theſe rivers, from the vault whereof hang ſeveral 
pieces of ſtone reſembling icicles, formed, as 
the water drops from the rock, into various 
ſhapes, and of different colours. This bridge is 
broad enough for three or four carts to paſs 


a- breaſt; and there is another bridge near it, 


laid over by art, as ſome ſay, between two 
rocks, but an author, who ſaw it, thinks it 1s 
rather the work of nature. It is fo far above 
the river, that he could not hear the ſtream, 
though it runs with great rapidity ; and though 
the river be of a conſiderable breadth, it ap- 
peared like a brook when he looked down 
from the bridge, which he could not do wich- 
out hcrror. 


But, if we may believe Acoſta, there is ſtill 
a greater danger in travelling over ſome of the 
mountains of Peru, than any we have yet men- 
tioned. He tells us, that there are mountainous 
uninhabited deſarts, where a ſudden blaſt of air 
ſometimes ſtrikes a traveller dead in an inſtant; 


and that the Spaniards formerly paſted theſe 


mountains in their way to Chili, but now ei- 
ther go by ſea, or tale another road by land, 
to avoid the danger of croſſing them, in which 
; F 2 journey 
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journey many have periſhed, and others have 
loi their fingers and toes, and have been rey. 
dered cripples. The ſame author relates, that 
General Coſtilla marching over them with hi 
army, great part of his men ſuddenly fell down 
dead, and their bodies remained there without 
ſtench or corruption. A- incredible as thi 
appears, it ſeems to be confirmed by the re. 
pr of our ſeamen, who aſſure us, that 

ave ſeen great numbers of bodies of men, 
women, children, lying dead upon tha 
ſands in Peru, and looking as freſh as if they 
had not lain there a week; but when 
were handled, they proved as dry and light as 
a ſpunge or a piece of cork. tever way 
the cauſe of the death of theſe people, it is 
agreed on all hands, that the dryneſs of the 
Peruvian air, and the heat of the ſands, pre- 
ſerved their bodies from putrefaQtion. 


The rivers of South America, eſpecially thoſe 
which take their riſe to the eaſtward of the 
mountains we have been ſpeaking of, deſerve 
our notice, ſome of them being the largeſt in 
the world, both with regard to their depth and 
breadth, and the length of their courſe ; but 
moſt of thoſe that riſe on the weft fide of the 
Andes are rather torrents than rivers, made by 
the annual rains. that fall on the mountains. 


The Rio Grande, or Magdalena, which has 
its ſource in the province of Quito in Peru, 


near the Equator, runs directly northward above 
; | a4. thou 
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a thouſand miles, and falls into the ſea betweon 
Carthagena and St. Martha. | 


The celebrated river Oronoque, or Oronoko, 
which has its ſource not far from that of 
alena, after a winding courſe of fifteen 
hundred miles or upwards, falls into the North 
Sea near the Iſle of Trinidad, forming a large 
gulf, in which there are many ſmall | 8. 


But the moſt amazing river, and generally 
ſappoſed the largeſt in the world, is that of 
the Amazons, which riſes about ten —_— 


® It not be amiſs to acquaint the reader 
with ＋ of the name of this river, and of 
the country through which it flows. The Ama- 
ꝛons then, according to the antient hiſtorians, were 
a nation of warlike women, who founded an em- 
ire in Aſia Minor, along the coaſts of the Black 
out of which men were excluded. What 
commerce they had with that ſex was only with 
frangers at ſome appointed times, and all their 
male children they Eilled, and cut off the right 
breaſt of the females, that their arm might be the 
tronger and more at liberty in battle. It is a point 
controverted indecd, even amongſt antient writers, 
whether ſuch a nation of Amazons ever exiſted, 
but the greateſt part of them are on the affirmative 
ide of the queſtion. M. Petit, a French phyſician, | 
publiſhed a Latin diſſertation in 1685, to prove 
that there really was ſuch a race of female war- 


| Hors, wherein he has made curious enquiries re- 


ating to their habit, their arms, the cities they 
built, &c. Be this as it will, the Spaniards, who 
F 3 firſt 
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from Quito in Peru, and after many windi 
and turnings keeps its courſe to the eaſt till i; 
falls into the Atlantic Ocean between the coaſ 
of Guiana and Brazil. Its channel, about 
lixty leagues from its head, is three miles broad; 
and as. it receives many large rivers in iu 
courſe, it grows wider and wider as it advancg 
towards the ocean, where its mouth is fifty a 
fixty leagues in breadth. Even before it leave 
Peru, its depth is ten or twelve fathoms, from 
whence it increaſes to twenty, thirty, fifty, and 
ſometimes much more, before it reaches the 
ocean. From its ſource to its mouth it 15 ei 
or nine hundred leagues in a direct line; 


the windings make it about twelve hundred, « | 


eighteen according to ſome computations. In 
the year 1639, Texeira, a Portugueſe, em- 
ployed himſelf ten months in making a ſurvey 
of this great river. ; 


There is another river of South Ameries 
little inferior to the former in breadth and 
depth, though it does not come up to it in 
length of courſe, viz. that called Rio de h 
Plata, which, reckoning only from the con- 


| firſt diſcovered and failed up the American river 
we are ſpeaking of, were told of ſuch a barbarow 
nation of women by ſome of the natives, on pur- 
pole to frighten them; and they actually found 
the women, in ſeveral places hordering on the nve, 
as fierce-and warlike as the men, it being their 
cuſtom to accompany their huſbands to battle, and 
to thare their fate: and hence proceeded the name 
of thc country and river of the Amazons. 
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fluence of the two rivers that form it, runs 
above two hundred leagues, and is all the way 
navigable for the largeſt veſſels, and full of de- 
lightful iſlands. In its courſe it receives ſeve- 

conſiderable rivers, and ſometimes ſwells 
to ſuch a height as to overflow a great deal of 
land on each fide, during which time the 
natives betake themſelves to their canoes, and 
when the inundation abates, return to their old 
habitations. It falls into the ocean by a mouth 
thirty leagues broad, running with ſuch ſtrength 
and rapidity, that it takes off the ſaltneſs of 
the ſea to the diſtance of ſeveral miles. A cer- 
tain author tells us, that the water of this 
river is very clear, ſweet, and excellent for the 
lungs, ſo that the people who drink it have 
melodious voices, and are generally inclined to 
mulic ; but ſuch an account is too whimſical 
to be regarded. He adds, that it petrifies the 


| branches of trees that fall into it, and that veſ- 


ſels of various figures are naturally formed of 
its ſand, which keep water cool, and look as 
if they had received an artificial poliſh. 


We ſhall only mention one more river, or 
at leaſt a conſiderable ſtream of water, re- 
markable for its ſubterraneous paſſage. This 
is in the weſtern parts of Tucuman, a province 
of Paraguay, where it ſeems there is a very 
large and lofty mountain, which, from its glit- 
2 when the ſun ſhines upon it, is called 
the Cryſtal Mountain. Under this is extended 
a frightful cavern, through which runs a river, 
with ſo many windings and turnings, that the 

Water 
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water is four and twenty or thirty hours in it 
paſſage from one ſide of the mountain to the 
other, according to the computation of ſome 
Portugueſe, who were raſh _ as Purchas 
relates, to make the experiment, by hazardioy 
their perſons on a rafter made of canes. 


As to the qualities of the waters in the ſouth 
of America, it is obſerved that ſome lakes 
in the valleys are extremely hot, icul 
one near Potoſi in Peru, which perfectly boils 
ap in the middle, where the ſpring riſes ; but 
the hea: is ſo moderate near the ſhore, that the 
inhabitants bathe in it frequently. In the ſandy 
ins _ the coaſt of Peru ＋＋ are very ow 
rings, but a great variety in t which 
is — 22 ſea ; 4 od hs is 
one near Oropeſa, whoſe water is very hot, and 
after running a little way it petrifies and forms 
a rock. It is ſaid the natives uſe the ſtone in 
building their houſes, it being ſoft, light, eaſily 
wrought, and yet very durable. Travellers 
alſo tell us of ſprings of liquid matter much re- 
ſembling tar, and put to the ſame uſes by ſea- 
faring people. 
At the baths of the Ynca's, as are 
called, an appellation given to the antient kings 


of Peru, there is a ſpring of water that iſſues 
out hot and boiling, and another near it as cold 


as ice; which uſed to be tempered and mingled 


together for thoſe princes to bathe in. 
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Near Cuſco there is ſaid to be a fountain, 
whoſe waters, after a ſhort courſe, turn into 


| falt. 


From the top of the mountain Balconotta, 
by ſome reckoned the higheſt in Peru, there 
nſe two ſprings, which run different ways, and 
ſoon form two conliderable ſtreams. Their 
waters, when they firſt iſſue from the rocks, 
ae of an aſh-colour, hot and ſmoaking, and 
ſmell like burning coals ; which ſmell they re- 
tain 2 great way from their ſource, till they 
ningle with other ſtreams, and become cool. 


To theſe we may add another fountain in 
Peru, which ſends forth a ſtream almoſt as red 
3 blood, from whence it has obtained the 
mme of the Red River. 
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Particular Deſcriptions of the mofl remarkable 


public Buildings, and other fingular Produce 
_ tions of Art in South- America. e 


NOthing very extraordinary can be expected 

in the account of the buildings of this part 

of the world, where the inhabitants, till lately, 
have been in a ſtate of barbarity, and total 
ignorance of the manual, as well as the polite 
arts. But, as the Inca's, Inga's, or Kings of 
Peru, are famous in hiſtory, it may not be 
improper to give ſome account of the molt re- 
markable ſtructures which the Spaniards found 
when they firſt invaded that country. At that 
time, Cuſco was the capital of that kingdom, 
and there was a caſtle, built in ſuch a ſurpriſ- 
ing manner, that many perſons, who ſaw it, 
imaꝑined it could not have been raiſed without 
the atliftance of enchantment. This caſtle waz 
a fortreſs, which ſiood on the top of a hill; 


and on the edge of a precipice, which, to- 


wards the town, was perfectly perpendicular. 
Towards the country, ic was defended by triple 


ſ:micircular walls, of ſuch a height and thick- | 
neſs, that they were proof againſt all the force 


that could be brought againſt them : ſome of 
the ſlones were of ſuch a prodigious ſize, that 
ir was incanceivable how they were hewn out 
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of the quarry, or brought to the place; the 
natives having no 1ron tools, no beaſts to 
draw them, nor engines to raiſe them to ſuch 
+ height. They were dragged, however, by 
che. ſtrength of men, ten, twelve, or fifteen 
leagues, over hills and vallies, and along the 
molt difficult roads: and there is a ſtone in 
particular, to which the Indians gave the name 
of Hacuſa, which ſignifies the <veary, becauſe 
it never arrived at the place for which it was 
deſigned. This rock was drawn fifteen leagues 
by twenty thouſand Indians, over very ru 

and uneven ways; but notwithſtanding all their 
care and ſtrengch, it got the better of them, and 
:embling down a ſteep hill, killed ſeveral hun- 
dred men, who were ondeavouring to poiſe the 
weight. They raiſcd it, however, once again, 
and with incredible pains, dragged it to the 
pain, in the neighbourhood of Cuſco, where 
they were obliged to leave it, never being able 
u get it up the hill, on which the caftle was 
tated. 


Between each wall of the caſtle, there was 
2 ipace of twenty-five, or thirty feet, which 
was filled up with earth, and every wall had a 


\ brealt-work on the top of it. Leyond theſe 


walls, were three large towers, ſtanding in a 
mangle, anſwerable ro the bending of the 


| Falls, The principal of theſe towers bad a 


fountain of excellent warer, brought to it by 
i ſubterraneous aquedutt, the ſource whereof 
w known only to the Inca and his council, 
eſt an enemy ſhould diſcover the ſtream, and 
| cut 


( 72] 
ent it off, in caſe of a ſiege. This tower wa 
round, and in it the Inca had an apartment, 
nobly furniſhed, like the reſt of his palaces, 
The other two were ſquare, and contained 
rooms for the garriſon, who were all of the 
royal blood. — theſe towers, were 
apartments as large as thuſe above; and they 
had a communication with each other by a ſub. 
terraneous labyrinth, through which it was dif. 
fcult for a ſtranger to find his way without : 
guide. It is ſaid, that great part of the ney 
city of Cuſco, was built with the ſtones found 
in the ruins of this fortreſs. 


* 


The palaces of the Inca's, in Cuſco, beſide | 


the caſtle juſt mentioned, were very ſpaciom 
and magnificent, ſome of the halls being two 
hundred paces in length, and fifty or fixty in 
breadth ; iniomuch that the Spaniards convent- 
ed one of them into a cathedral church. The 
ſtones of theſe buildings were ſo well joined 
together, that oy Ale wo no cement ; but 

ſometimes, for the ſake of ornament, they cloſed 
up the ſeams of their ſtructures with melted 
gold and filver, which occafioned the total de- 
firuction of moſt of t em, the Spaniards ſub» 
verting the very foundations in hopes of find- 
ing treaſure. The furniture and decorations of 
theſe palaces, were the figures of men, beafh, 


birds, and other animals, caſt in gold; and on | 


the walls, inſtead of tapeſtry, were plants, 
and flowers of the ſame metal, intermixed 
with ſerpents, butterflies, and other reptiles 
and inlets, It is ſaid they had no 2 
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| (het palaces, but the Inca himſelf ſat on a flool | 


| a pedeſtal of the fame metal: tney had alſo 
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made of gold, without arms, or back, having 


ciſterns of gold in their bagnios, and the u- 
tenſils of their kitchens, and in the meaneſt 
offices, were likewiſe of gold; but they nei- 
ther purchaſed houſes nor lands with this me- 
tal, as we do, but uſed it as an ornament when 
living, and buried it with them when they died. 
The royal gardens were not only planted with 
variety of trees, flowers, &c. but the 
ures of thoſe and all forts of animals were 
made of goid, and placed in the walks to 
adorn them. 


However, notwithſtanding the magnificence 
of tae palaces in Cuſco, nothing was compara- 
ble to ihe temple of the ſun, which was en- 
nched with the greate!t treaſures that ever 
the world beheld. It was built of free-ſtone, 
and lined with gold, the cieling being alſo of 
the ſame metal, though the roof itſelf was no 
better than common thatch. It was divided 
into ſeveral chapels, cloyſters, or apartments; 
in the principal whereof, towards the eaſt, was 


placed the image of the ſun, conſiſting of one 


gold plate, that covered the whole breadth of 
the chapel, and twice as thick as the plates 
that covered the other walis. This image 
was of a round form, repreſenting the ſun 
with his rays darting from him, much in the 
ſame manner as he is drawn by Euro-can Pain- 


ters; and on each fide of it were placed the 


bodies of the deceaſed Inca's, ſo embalmed 
Vor. XIV. G that 


( 74 ] | 
that they ſeem to be alive. Theſe were placed 
on thrones of gold, but on the arrival of the 
Spaniards they were concealed by the Indians, 
with moſt of the treaſures of the temple. 


This temple had ſeveral gates covered with 
gold; and round the top of it, on the outſide, 
was a cornice a yard deep, conſiſting, of gold- 
plate. Beſides the chapel of the ſun, there were 
| tive others of a pyramidical form, the firſt of 
which was dedicated to the moon, deemed the 
ffter and wife of the ſun; ard the doors and 
walls of this ſtructure were covered with filver, 
Here was the image of the moon, of a round 
ſorm, with a woman's face in the middle of it; 
and on each ſide of the image were placed the 


bodies of the deceaſed empreſſes ranged in or. | 


Cer. Next to this chapel was that of Venus, 


by the Peruvians called Chaſea, who was much | 


eſteemed as an attendant on the ſun, as the ref 
of the ſtars were deen.ed maids of honour to 
the moon; and this chapel was likewite plated 
wich fhlver. The third chape} was dedicated 
to thunder and lightning, which they looked 
upon as ſervants cf the fun; and this was 
cieled and wainicotted with plates of gold. 
The fourth was dedicated to the rainbow, as 


owing its original to the fun; and this was alſo | 
covered with gold, and had on one fide of it 


a repreſentation of the rainbow. The fifth 


chapel was an apartment for the uſe of the | 


hish-prieſt, and others who officiated in the 
temple, who were all of the royal blood; and 
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this, like the chapel of the ſun, was adorned 
with gold. 


There was no other mag worſhipped in 
the temple but that of the fun, but they had 
the figures of men, women, and children, and 
of various birds, beaſts, and other animals, of 
wrought gold, placed in it for ornament ; and 
all the veſſels and utenſils were of the ſame 
precious metal. Mention is alſo made of a fort 
of nunnery, in which were kept a thouſand or 
fifteen hundred virgins, all of the blood royal, 
who were intended only for the ſervice of the 
temple. Nor was it only in the city of Cuſco 
alone that ſuch a temple was erected, but al- 
molt every large town in the country had one, 


| adorned in the like ſumptuous manner. 
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SECT. 
A gercral Account / North America, 


NDER this diviſion of the American 


continent are comprehended New Spain, | 


New Mexico, Canada, or New France, Flo- 
rida, and the Englith Empire. But there is no 
Part of it more celebrated in hiſtary than New 
Spain, or Old Mexico, which was a great and 
flouriſhing monarchy for ſeveral ages, governed 
by its ewn kings, choſen out of their chief 
cap'ains, without regard to hereditary ſuccei- 
fion, till 1521, when it was entirely conquered 
by the Spainards, uncer Ferdinando Cortez; 
ſince which it has remained ſubject to the crown 
of Spain, and is governed by a viceroy, whole 
ſtated reſidence is at the city of Mexico. 


As to New Mexico, it is ſo called becauſe 
diſcovercd ſince the Old, and is ſometimes =_ 
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| by the Spaniards a kingdom, and fometimes a 


province. The greateſt part, however, of this 
vait country is ſtill in the hands of the natives, 


' who are a peaceable and generous people, but 


vet were not only more numerous, but better 
provided for their defence than any other Ame» 
ricans the Spaniards had to deal with ; who, at 
their firſt arrival in that country, which was 
about the year 1539, found them well cloathed, 
their lands cultivated, and large ſtocks of cattle, 
tolerable huts in their villages, and good ſlone- 
houſes in their towns. They were governed 
by petty princes or Caciques, whom they choſe 


ſor their wiſdom and valour; and though they 
| worſhipped the ſun and moon, they ſeemed 
more willing to embrace the Chriſtian religion 


than any other of the American nations; but 
they did not ſeem at all willing to part with 


| their liberty, which, in a great meaſure, they 


fill preſerve. Of the various nations in this 


country, mentioned by the Spaniards, the = 


cipal are the Apaches; who thinking - 

ves oppreſſed by the Spaniſh government, 
made an inſurrection towards the cloſe of the laſt 
century, and did a great deal of miſchief, but 
were at length ſuppreſſed, and have ſince been 


kept in awe by ſtron 22 In the late 
rign of Philip the Fig » the Spaniards like- 
wile took care to people theſe northern pro- 
vinces, by tranſmitting orders to the vicer 
of Mexico, to ſend a number of poor families 
thither; a precaution in which they are cer- 
tainly right, if it be only to guard againſt fo- 
able, according to 
3 Dampier, 


- 
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Dampier, to make a deſcent oppoſite to the 
iſle ct California, and penetrate to their richeſt 
mines. Bat if annual draughts of people were 
ſent from Europe into New Mexico, and there 
ſettled in convenient farms, it is likely they 


would ſoon grow populous, eſpecially as man- 


kind increaſes more in cold than in hot cli- 
mates. | 


The Sanſons mention a province in this 
country called Quivira, which they place on 
the frontiers of Florida, and ſay it has but few 
inhabitants, and thoſe very barbarous. The 
men are clad in the ſkins of cows, the women 


go naked, have very long hair, and eat raw | 


fleſh ; and they change their abodes as they 
are invited by the 2 and paſtures. Their 
houſes are likewiſe covered with the ſkins of 
their black cattle, they make bow-ſtrings with 
their hair, awls and trum with their bones, 
cups with their horns, and fire with their dung, 
there being but little wood in the country. 


Gemelli, the Popiſh miſſionary, tells us, that 


in 1698, when he was at Old Mexico, he dif. | 


courſed with the governor of New Mexico, 


who told him, that though great part of this | 


country had been lately conquered, there re- 


mained ſtill much more unſubdued ; that the | 
natives paint their bodies ; that they are ſuch | 


dextrous archers, that they can hit a piece of 
money thrown up into the air; that they are 
great lovers of the fleſh of mules, which they 
often take from travellers, without robbing 


them | 
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them of the goods they carry ; that the King 
of Spain maincains fix hundred horſe, beſides 
foot, in ſeveral garriſons, to keep them in 
awe, but being at a vaſt diltance from Old 
Mexico, the natives often revolt, becauſe they 
know the Spaniards cannot be ſpeedily rein- 
forced. Gemelli adds, that the ſoldiers are 
armed with muſkets, bucklers, and half-pikes, 
and hunt the natives like wild beaſts, — 
ordered by the government wt to kill, buc to 
take them, in order to inſtruct and civilize 
them. The country, he obſerves, is plain and 
aſſable for carriages ſome months in the year; 
bo they have ſuch wide deſarts to pals, that 
the ſoldiers and travellers, who ſometimes do 
not ſee a cottage for ſeveral days, encamp 
every night, and are forced to keep guard for 
fear of being attacked by the ſavages. Travel- 
lers carry along with them matraſſes and pil- 
lions, or rather bladders of leather, which at 


night they blow full of wind to lay their 


heads on, and let it out in the morning, when 
they pack them up to proceed on their jour- 
ney. | 


California is a country the moſt northern of 
any diſcovered and poſſeſſed by the Spaniards ; 
the more ſouthern part of it was known to that 
nation ſoon after the diſcovery of Mexico, but 
it is only of late that they have penetrated into 
i, contenting themſelves before with the pearl- 
hſhery on its coaſts. It was matter of doubt 
for a long time whether it was an iſland or 
joined to the continent; but in the lateſt maps 

| it 
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it is laid down as a peninſula, which it really 
is, though it was pot known to be ſuch till it 
was diicovered by Father Caino, or Kino, a 
German Jeſuit, who landed in California from 
the iſland. of Sumatra, and paſſed into New 
Mexico, without paſſing any other water than 
Rio Azul, or the Blue River, in about thirty- 
five degrees norti latituce. On the north it is 
bounded by a continent unknown, on the eaſt 
by the province of New Mexico and the Gulf 
of Calitornia, which ſome call the Purple, 
others the Vermilian Sea, and by the South Sea 
on the ſouth aud weſt. 


Father Cairo informs us, that the natives 
are tolerably well ſhaped, and very ingenious, 
that they live without houſes, or any ſhelter 
but trees in the ſummer, and caves in the 
winter. They were obſerved to kneel and 

ray cn the firſt appearance of the new moon, 

t this Father and other miſſionaries ſoon in- 
clined many of them to embrace Chriſtianity. 
They know no government but the abſolute 
ſtate of nature, every man being a ſovereign 
in his own family; ſo that there are continual 
feuds amongſt them, which ſometimes break 
out into broils and bloodſhed. 'The men go 
for the moſt part naked, except a fillet of fine 
cloth about their temples, and ſome beautiful 
bracelets of pearl. The women, beſides their 
head-dreſs, generally wear a mantle of ſkins 
over their ſhoulders, a piece of cloth girt round 
their bodies, and chains of pearl about their 
necks and arms. Thoſe who live on the 3 
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| fide of California are enemies to the Spaniards, 


4 

t | but in other parts of the peninſula they ſeem 
a | hoſpitable to all ſtrangers. 
n 

* 

n 


Captain Rogers, who lay a conſiderable time 
at Cape St. Lucar, ſays, that that part was 
a mountainous, barren, and ſandy, and had no- 
5 thing but a few ſhrubs and buſhes, bearing 
t | feveral forts of berries. Here the natives had 
f large limbs, were ſtrait, tall, and of a blacker 
„ | complexion than any he had feen in the South 
a | Seas, The women look very coarſe and 
wrinkled. Their chief food was fiſh, which 
they ſtruck very dexterouſty with wooden in- 

ſtruments; and they were excellent divers. 

Their bread was made of a black feed ground, 

which taſted like coffee. They did not value 

glaſs beads, and ſuch like toys, as the Indians 
ulually do; but they were very defirous of 
kaives and other ſharp weapons, all their cut- 
ting ini: 1ments being made of the teeth of 
ſharks and other fiſhes. They had long bows, 
with ſtrings made of a ſort of grats, arrows of 
cane four fect and a half long, pointed with 
h/h-bones ; and they ſhot birds dying. The 

Spaniards have lately made a ſettlement near 

the Cape abovemention.d, which is only a 

vilage, and called California. 


The Spaniards pretend to have been the firſt 
diſeoverers of that large art of North America 
called Canada or New France; but this is de- 
med by the French. who were till the late ge- 
neral peace poſſeſſed of the greateſt part of it, 
| 3 
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when Canada and Florida was ceded to the 
Engliſh. John Verrazzano, a Florentine, put 
on ſhore there for proviſions, and gave it the 
name of New France, in compliment to King 
Francis, who had ſent him to diſcover a 
northern paſſage into the South Sea. This 


Florentine Captain, however, having been 


butchered by the wild natives, the French ſent 
thither James Cartier, from St. Malo's, who 
ſailed up as far as Quebec, but brought home 


a diſmal account of the country, ſeeing nothing | 


but high craggy mountains covered with ſnow, 


and a few barren plains, inhabited by naked 


ſavages. Notwithſtanding this, it was not long 
before ſome other ſhips were ſent thither again, 
who ſailed up higher, and made better diſ- 

the great river of Canada, or St. 
Laurence, as the French call it; and towards 
the beginning of the laſt century, a new colony 
was ſent thither from Rouen, who ſettled there, 
though not without ſome difficulty and danger; 


but having fortified themſelves on each fide the | 


river, and received freſh colonies from France, 
they gradually enlarged their territories. 


The natives of Canada, at the firſt arrival 
of the French in that country, were rude, ig- 
norant, and barbarous, and the greateſt part of 
them Kill continue ſo, there being few of them 
that ſhew any inclination for a life more po- 
lite and civilized. Their government, laws, 
and cuſtoms, are of the ſame nature, they be- 
ing all divided into ſmall tribes under their 


ſeveral heads, ſome living in villages and poor | 
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| wooden huts, and others leading a rambling 
life ; but there is a difference in their diſpo- 
ſitions, ſome being more affable and humane, 
others quite cruel and brutiſh, and extremely 
tenacious of their barbarous cuſtoms. One of 
theſe cuſtoms, according to Father Charievoix, 
is, that as ſoon as their females have attained 
to the age of fourteen or fifteen years, they 
are allowed to proſlitute themſelves to whoever 
they pleaſe for the ſpace of three or four years; 
after which they begin to think of fixing their 
affections on a huſband, to whom, when mar- 
ried, they prove extremely conſtant and loving, 
and, if he dies, mourn for him all the reſt of 
| their lives, without ever marrying another. 


This, ſays our author, joined to their licen- 


tiouineſs before marriage, and their ſuckling 
their children ſo long as two, three, or even fix 
or ſeven years, are the main cauſes of their 
infecundity ; for in other reſpefts both men 
| and women are robuſt and ſtrong, and inured 
to the hardeſt toils and fatigues. Their eyes, 
he adds, are fo {trong, that though they are 
continually dazzled with their ſnows, or dark- 
| ened with the naſty ſmoke of their huts at 
leaſt ſix months in the year, they are not af- 
fetted with either. Their hearing is no leſs 
quick; and our author ſays they can ſmell fire 
at a vait diſtance, but what he means we do 
not rightly underſtand. Their fancy is fo lively, 
and their memory ſo ſtrong, that if they have 
once traveiled through the largeſt woods or 
deſerts, or ſailed over any of their ſeas, which 

they do without the help of a compaſs, they 
1 can 
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can retain all the neceſſary obſervations, ſo az | 
to repeat the ſame courſe at any diſtance of | 


time. As to their poſſeſſions, they are in ſome 
meaſure in common, for whatever one want, 
the others are all ready to tupply. If one has 
met with ill ſucceſs in his hunting, the reſt will 
aſſiſt him with ſome of their on proviſions; 
and in general they deſpiſe money to ſuch a 
degree, that they will nut touch it, calling it 


the Serpent of the French, for the love of which 


they betray, rob, and kill one another. 


The misfortune is, that travellers often con- 
tradi themſelves in the character they give of 
theſe people, ſome deſcribing them as one re- 
move from wild beaſts, and quite incapable of 
being civilized, whilſt others repreſent them 


as gentle and hoſpitable, ſprightly, docile, and | 


of a ſound judgment. But upon the whole, 
we need not be at a loſs to account ſor this 
difference of characters in ſo valt a tract of 

round and ſuch variety of climates, where 
— commerce, religion, and laws, are 
almoſt ſtrangers. | 


What religion they have, conſiſts in ſome | 


faint notion of a Supreme Being, to whom 
however they do not peiform any outward 
worſhip, unleſs thoſe dances and ſongs, which 
they ule at ſome particular times, be intended 
as ſuch. In all other caſes they ſeem to live 
without any love or fear of him, and to fol- 
low only the dictates of cuſtom and educs- 
tion. They have a great veneration for a 
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| old people, whom they always conſult in any 


ervencies, eſpecially in caſes of war, either 
— or efeafive hy like other Ameri- 
war, one 
canton or tribe againſt another; and though 
their wars are ſhort, they are generally bloody, 


| and end in the captivity or ſlaughter of the 


weaker party. 


This may ſuffice at preſent for an account 
of the natives of Canada; which country, the 
reader is to obſerve, is divided into eaſtern and 
weſtern, the former commonly known by the 
name of Canada, or New France, and the lat- 
ter called Louifiana, in honour of the late 
Lewis the Fourteenth, being in reality a large 

of Florida, as it was originally named 
the firſt diſcoverers ; but the French have called 
it Louiſiana, fince they made ſettlement in that 
country. 


As to that part of Florida which borders on 


| the Gulph of Mexico, it appears by a memo- 


reſented to King William the Third, that 

Jand had an undoubted title to it ever ſince 
the reign of Henry the Seventh, by whoſe 
commiſſion Sebaſtian Cabot diſcovered all that 
coaſt fronting the Atlantic Ocean, twenty years 
before it been viſited by any other Euro- 
pean. Then indeed the ſouthern part of this 
continent, towards the Golph or Streights of 
'Bahama, was viſited by the Spaniards under 
Juan Ponce de Leon, as it was ten years after- 
wards by Vaſquez Aillon ; in 1 527, by Pam- 
Vor. XIV. H philo 
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philo Navarez, and in 1534, þy Ferdinandy 
Soto; but their cruelty ſo enraged the natives 
that they expelled them all one after another, 
The lait expedition of the Spaniards thither 
was in 1558, by order of Valeico, then vi 
of Mexico; but falling into diſſenſions 
themſelves, they returned without making 
ſettlements: nor have they ever ſince m 
any on that part of the continent, except u 
St. Matthco, and St. Auguſtin. 


But it is farther worth obſerving, that this 
country was called Carolana, by King Chatles 
the Firſt, on a grant which he made of it to 


Sir Robert Heain, his Attorney General, the | 


country being not then poſſeſſed by a Chriſtian 

wer. Sir Robert conveyed Carolina to the 
Earl of Arundel, who was at the expence of 
planting ſeveral parts of it, and would have 
effected much more, had he not been hindered 
by the war with Scotland, and afterwards by 
the civil wars in England. It likewiſe appear 


from the memorial above-mentioned, that the 


Five Nations in the territory of New York, 
whom the French commonly call Iroquois, 
who have for about ninety years voluntarily 
ſubjected themſelves to the crown of England, 
and who had conquered ali the country from 
their own habitations to the Miſfiſippi river, 
and even beyond it, made a ſale and ſurrender 
of their conqueſts and acquiſitions to the go- 
vernment ot New Vork; which is anot 
proof of their being the property of 
Engliſh. 
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The memorial we are 28 of, was pre- 
ſented to King William, by the late Dr. Coxe, 
who by conveyances from one to another, after 
the death of the Earl of Arundel, became pro- 
prietor of Carolina; and who ſets forth, that 
at the expence of ſeveral thouſand pounds, he 
diſcovered divers parts of it, firſt from Carolina, 
and afterwards from Peniylvania. The ſon of 
this memorialiſt, Daniel Coxe, Eſq; who him- 
ſelf refided —_— youre in A has 

bliſhed a particul. cription of thi 
— of 88 giving an account of the 
animals, metals, vegetables, &c. And as he 


| compoſed it chiefly from memoirs drawn by his 


father from {-veral journals and iteneraries of 
the Engliſh, and from the relations of other 
travellers and Indian traders of good under- 


fanding and probity, who had paſſed through 


the heart of the country, we think we may 
venture to rely upon his authority in what we 


hall have occaſion to ſay concerning it. 


As to the natives of Florida, authors tell us 
that both ſexes go naked, except a piece of 
deer-ſkin round their waiſts. Their and 
ams are painted with various figures, which 
ue indelible ; and they anoint their ſkin with 
a ſort of oil, which hardens them againſt the 
heat of the ſun. They have long black hair, 
which they have a method of combing, curl- 


| Ing, and twiſting about their heads, ſo that it 


looks very agreeable. They are very dexterous 
in managing their weapons, which are bows 
and arrows, the latter — with ſharp ſtones 

| 2 or 
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er fiſn- bones. The women are remarkably 
graceful and well-ſhaped, and not only yer. 
form all domeſtic offices, but accompany their 
huſbands either to hunting or to war; en 
which occaſion it is ſaid they will ſwim over 
large rivers with their children on their backs, 


Their corn is laid up in common granarie, | 


and diſtributed out to every family accoiding 
to its number. Their uſual drink is water, 
but they are likewiſe fond of a liquor they call 
Caſlina, which they drink as we do tea: ith 
the infuſion of the leaves of a tree much valued, 
not only by them but by the Spaniards, for its 
diuretic quality, 


Moſt of them are bigotted idolaters, wor. 
ſhipping the ſun and moon, and have a 
averſion to Chriſtianity, They are ſubmilſlive 


enough to their chiefs or heads of clans, who 


are cal'ed Paraouſti's, and are the commanders 
in time of war, and preſidents of their council 
in time of peace. Their prieſts, whom they 
call Jaouna's, have a great influence over them, 
who wear long robes made of ſkin, _ 
look grave, and live very abſtemiouſly. 
prieſts, they pray and ſacrifice to the ſun ; # 
m1gicians, they pretend to foretel future events, 
ſuch as the ſucceſs of their expeditions ; and, 
as phyſicians, they blecd. vomit, and ſweat 
the fick, till they either kill them or work a 
cure. 


As to the Pritih empire on the American 
continent, it chiefly lies along the wo 
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and conſiſts of Canada, New Scotland, New 
Yak, New Jerſey, Penſylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Florida, 
and Georgia. We ſhall not attempt to give 
the hiltory of theſe ſettlements, as it may be 
thought that we have already wandered too 
far from our ſubject; but ſhall only take ſome 
notice of the Indians bordering upon our colo- 
vies, and then proceed to the curioſities of the 
northern part of America. The Indians of 
Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and Penſylvania, 
ſeem to believe in one God, the Creator of all 
things, who is infinitely happy in himſelf, but 
has little or no concern with the affairs of 
mankind, having committed the government 
of the world to certain inferior deities or de- 
mons, to whom therefore the natives pay their 
derotions. They have a great regard to their 
prieſts or conjurers, as they may be called, and 
believe there will be a future diſtribution of re- 
wards and puniſhments according to their be- 
baviour in this life. The Indians about Pen- 
ſylvania believe a God, and the immortality of 
the ſoul ; for they ſay there is a great King that 
made them, who lives in a glorious country to 
the ſouthward, and that the ſouls of * 
mall go thither. The other Indians of the 
more northern colonies, as far as we can learn, 
likewiſe acknowledge a Supreme Being, but 
ſeldom pay any religious worſhip to him, un- 
leſs in public calamities, and then they offer 
lacrifices of every thing they poſſeſs, and pra 

for deliverance from their miſery ; they al 

offer thank-offerings _ public bleſſings. When 
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it thunders, they take it to be a ſign of God: 
diſpleaſure, and will ſay to one another, How | 
angry he is! They believe a future ſtate of 


rewards and puniſhments, but they have 
obſcure notions of it, and ſeem to think that 
the rewards of the good will conſiſt in the en- 
Joyment of thoſe pleaſures they were fond of in 
this world. 


With reſpect to the reft of their character, 


it may be ſaid in general, and more eſpecially 
of the Indians of Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Penſylvania, that they are a good- 
natured, generous people, very humane to 
ſtrangers, but revengeful and implacable when 
provoked. They are quick of apprehenſion, 
and gay of temper, feaſting and dancing almoſt 
perpetually. Their public conferences ſhew 
them to be men of genius, and that they have 
a natural eloquence, without the help of letters 
or education * ; inſomuch that a perſon muſt 


Mr. Smith, in his Natural Hiſtory of Nevis, 


&c. has given us the articles of friendſhip and 
commerce propoſed by the Lords — 
for trade and plantations to the deputies of the 
Cherrokee nation, on the borders of South Caro- 
lina, in the year 1730, and likewiſe the anſwer of 
the Indian chicfs to thoſe articles: and then he 
_ propoſes it as a quære, whether thoſe Indians have 
not ſhewn as great ſtrength of natural parts, as 
even the Lords Commiſſioners have done with ail 
their learning and experience in ſuch affairs. As 
for the artic|:s, we muſt refer the reader who "8 
deſirous f fecing them to the above-mentioned 
author, they being too loug to be here tranſcribed. 
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be wiſe indeed who outwits them in any treaty 


about a thing they underſtand. They are in 


neral a manly, well-ſhaped race, tall, ſtrait, 


nimble, and indefatigable in their warlike ex- 


qo hunting, and journeys. They molt- 
y walk with a lofty chin ; and take pains to 
darken their complexions by greaſing them- 
ſelves with bear's fat clarified, and expoſing 
themſelves to the ſun from their infancy. They 
are a very healthy peaple, having hardly any 
diſeaſes amongſt them, except the ſmall-pox, 
and thoſe occaſioned by drinking of rum and 
other ſtrong liquors, of which they are become 
lovers fince the Europeans came amon 
them. When they have any diſtemper, they 
are very impatient till cured, and will give any 
thing for that purpoſe, eſpecially for the re- 
covery of their children, to whom they arc ex- 
tremely indulgent. But, after all we can ſay 
on this head, we are liable to uncertainty, their 
characters being given us variouſly by different 
writers. 


SECT. 
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SECT. II. 


A particular Account of the moſt curious natural 
Preduttions of North America, in the Animal, 


 Fegetnble, and Foffii Kingdoms ; of remarkable | 


Mountains, medicinal and other fingular Springs; 
and of Rivers, Cataratts, and other natural Ohs 
gets of Curioſity. 
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' MONG the moſt remarkable animals of 
* > North America is the Mooſe Deer, which 
is thought peculiar to that part of the world, 
and is one of the nobleſt creatures of the foreſt. 


Theſe deer are found no where in greater | 


numbers than in New England; and we are 
informed, that there are two forts of them, the 
Common Light-grey, and the Large or Black 


Mooſe. The former, which the Irdians call | 


Wampooſe, are more like the ordinary deer, 
ſpring like them, and herd {ometimes to the 
number of thirty . 
whoſe hair is dark-grey, is ſhaped much like 
the common deer, the hoof, chews the 


cud, and has no gall : his cars are large and | 


ere, and he has a very ſhort bob tail. Theſe 


deer are not ſo gregarious, no: above four or 

five being found together. The hunters in 

New England have taken a Buck wt 
00% 


The Biack Mooſe, | 
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Mooſe of the black kind, ten feet and a half 
þ | high, from the withers; and a quarter of this 
veniſon has weighed upwards of 200 pounds. 
A Black Mooſe Doe or Hind of the fourth year 
was killed near Boſton, which, from the noſe 
to the tail, meaſured between ten and eleven 
feet, and was ſix feet eleven inches high. The 
horns of the Mooſe, when full grown, are be- 
' tween four and five feet from the head to the 
3 | tip, cach horn having ſeven ſhoots or branches, 
and they generally ſpread about fix feet. When 
the horns, which are ſhed every year, firſt come 
out of the head, they are round like thoſe of 
an ox, but about a foot from the head they 
begin to grow a palm broad, and higher up 
ſtill broader, fo that the Indians make ladles 
of them that will hold a pint. When a Mooſe 
goes. through a thicket, or under the boughs 
of trees, he lays his horns back on his neck, 
rot only that he may make his way the eaſier, 
but to prevent his being ſcratched or hurt by 
tie wood. A Mooſe does not ſpring, or riſe 
in going, as a common deer, but rather ſhoves 
| along ſide- ways; and when he is unharboured, 
he will run a courſe of twenty or thirty mites 
before he turns about or comes to a bay. He 
is not to ſwift as the common deer, but will 
ren longer; and when he is chaſed, he uſuall 
nge to the water. One of theſe large black 
| Mooles has been ſeen, in his common walking, 
to ſtep over a gate or fence five feet high. 
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The fleh of the Mooſe is excellent food, 
ud, though it be not fo delicious as common 
veniſon, 
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veniſon, it is more ſubſtantial, and will bear 
_— The noſe of the animal in particular 

is reckoned a great dainty ; and Mr. Dudley, 
who eat ſeveral of them, ſays he found them 
to be perfect marrow. The ſkin of the Mooſe 
well dreſſed, makes excellent buff, and the In- 
dians make their ſhoes of this ſkin for travel. 
ling in the ſnow. Their way of dreſſing nt is 
this: After they have haired and grained the 
hide, they make a lather of the Moole's braing 
in warm water ; and after they have ſoaked 
the hide for ſome time, they ftretch and ſupple 
it. Nor is the fleſh and ſkin of the black 
- Mooſe the only parts of it that are ſerviceable, 
for even the hair on the ridge of his back, 
which is ten er twelve inches long, is made in- 
to good belts by the Indians. A Mooſe ge- 
nerally brings forth two young ones, which it 


is ſaid to do ſtanding, and the young fall from 


the dam upon their feet. 


Theſe creatures bein tall, and having 
ſhort necks, do not 2 the ground like 
the common deer, horſes, cows, &c. and if 
at any time they eat graſs, it is the top of that 
which grows very tall, or on the fide of a rifing 
2 In the ſummer they feed on plants, 

erbs, and young ſhrubs that grow on the land, 
but are molt fond of water-plants, eſpecially a 
ſort of wild colts-foot and lilly, which abounds 
in ponds and by the ſides of the rivers. For 
this food the Mooſe will wade far and deep; 
and it is by the noiſe they make in the water 
that the hunters often diſcover them. Iu the 
| ; winter 
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winter they live by browzing on the tops of 
buſhes and young trees; and being very ſtron 
a5 well as tall, they will bend down a tree as thic 
23 2 man's leg. When the browze fails them 
they will eat off the bark of ſome ſorts of trees 
8 high as they can reach. They generally feed 


in the night, and lie till in the day v. 


The Mexican Muſk Hog, ſo called from its 


| (cent, is a remarkable animal, found not only 


in New Spain, but in ſeveral other parts of the 
American continent. Dr. Tyſon had one which 
he had the curioſity to diſſect, and he deſcribes 
it as much leſs than our common hogs ; for 


| from the end of the body where the tail ſhould 


be, if it had one, to the top of the head be- 


| twzen the ears, it meaſured only two feet two 
inches, and from thence to the extremity of 


tae ſnout eleven inches. The compaſs of the 
body was two feet, that of the neck ſixteen 
inches, of the head in the largeſt place eighteen 
inches, and of the ſnout twelve inches; for 


To this account of the American Mooſe Deer, 
it is proper to add an obſervation of Dr. Molyneux, 
in the Philo:ophical Tranſitions, who there de- 


| ſaves a large pur of deer's horns dug up in Ire- 


land, which from the tip of the one to that of the 


other were ten feet ten inches wide. Theſe horns 


he doubts not belong to a Mooſe ; and from the 
number of them found in ſeveral parts of Ircland, 
he concludes that theiz majettic decr were formerly 


zs fieguent in that country, as they are now in 


New Eugland, Canada, Maryland, and Virginia. 


the 
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the lower jaw of this hog was more protu- 
berant, and the head leſs tapering than in our 
ſwinc. Its body was of a grizzl; colour, and 
beſet with briſtles, which were thicker than 


thoſe of a hog, yet ſmaller tl. an thoſe of a | 


hedge-hog, but reſembling them, or the quills 
of a porcupipe, and variegated with rings of 
black and white. The belly was almoſt ha 
and the briſtles on the ſides were ſhort, but 
gradually increaſed in length as they ap- 
proached the ridge of the back, where ſome 
were five inches long. On the head between 


the ears there was a large tuft of theſe briſtle, | 


which were moſtly black, The ears were 


about two inches and a half long, and pricking | 


up; and the eyes, like thoſe of pigs, were 
ſmall. The ſnout was like that of a hog, but 
the mouth ſmall; and one fide of the lower 


lip was made ſmooth by the rubbing of the | 


tuſk in the upper jaw. The feet and claws 


were perfectly like thoſe of common . It] 


had no tail, as was intimated above ; its 
greateſt peculiarity, and what diſtinguiſhes it 
from any other animal, is the navel, or rather 
foramen, on the hinder part of the back. Theſe 
animals are uſually found in the woods and 


mountains, and go in herds together. They | 


feed on roots, acorns, and fruits; but, as the 
greateſt dainty, they hunt after all manner of 


terpents and toads, and having caught them, | 


they hold them with their fore feet, and with 


a great deal of dexterity ſtrip off the ſkin with | 


their teeth from the head to the tail, and then 


greedily devour them. As an antidote * 
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the poiſon, they are ſaid to eat the bark of a 


certain tree; and by this ſort of food they 


thrive and become fat. They are naturally 


very fierce; and if one of them be wounded, 


he preſent! to his aſſiſtance a num- 
ale; his End. and never defiſts till he is 
ſlain or has revenged the injury. They are 
always at enmity with the tygers, and often- 
times the body of a tyger, and ſeveral of theſe 
hogs, are found dead together. If they ſpy a 
man, they will attack him fiercely, and his 
beſt refuge is to get up a tree, which they will 


aſſault moſt furiouſly with their teeth; nor 


will they eafily leave him till they are called 


off by hunger. When they are hunted they 


often tear the dogs to pieces. Their fleſh is 
eſteemed very good, and is much coveted by 
the natives. 


Some authors call this animal Tajacu. 


The peculiarity above-mentioned, called the 
navel, ſeems to require a little cloſer obſerva- 
tion. It is ſituated juſt on the ridge of the 
back over the hinder legs, and is ſo covered by 
the long briſtles there, that it cannot be ſeen 

ſeparating them with the 

hand:, and then you find a ſmall ſpace almoſt 
bare, only beſet with fewer, ſhorter, and finer 
hairs. In the middle of it is the orifice of 
the gland, by which it diſcharges itſelf of the 
liquor it ſeparate> ; and this orifice has its lips 
a little reflected and protuberant above the ſur- 
{ace of the ſkin, Dr. Tyſon found it would 
Ve. XIV, 1 eaſily 


1981 


eaſily admit of a large probe, which could be 
— into ſeveral parts of the gland; and 


- 
upon a gentle preſſure with the fin it 
coined 1 — quantity of a yellowiſh juke 

— 


which yielded a very agreeable ſcent, much 
like * of muſk or civet. This glands of 
the conglomerate kind, conſiſting of ſever] 
other minute glands. It has no confideral 
cavity within it, but has ſeveral excret 
duQs, which terminating at laſt in one, lil 
charges its ſecret juice by a common ori 
This orifee, having ſome reſemblance ta 
navel, has impoſed upon almoſt every aui 
that has written on that animal, ſo far asf 
take it for a real navel; and others, who hg 
not fallen into this ſentiment, have prope 
conjectures about it full as abſurd and e 


i 
vagant : but there is nothing, according to 


| 


Tyſon, to which it can be more fitly compar 
than to the ſcent-bags in other animals. 


1 
＋ 
' 

5 


We have heretofore given ſome account 
the Beaver, and of its bags or purſes cont: 
ing a liquid matter called Caftoreum, of co 
derable uſe in medicine ® ; but there are fe 
other ſurpriſing particulars related of t 
animals, which it is proper to take notice 
here, becauſe Canada abounds with them 1 

than any other part of the world. In 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Scie 
there is an extract of a letter from M. S. 
the French King's phyſician in Canada, eat 


® See Vol. IX. p. 26. & ſeq. 
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cerning the diſſection of a Beaver. He ſays» 
the largeſt are three or four feet long, and a- 
bout twelve or fifteen inches broad, in the cheſt 
| and haunches ; that they commonly weigh a- 
bout fifty pounds ; and that they uſually live 
to the age of twenty years: but Francus ſays 
they live thirty or _ and that he had 
heard of a tame one being kept ſeventy-eight 
years. Dr. Sarrafin ſays farther, that a great 
way north, the Beavers are very black, though 
there are ſome white ; but thoſe of Canada 
are commonly brown, and their colour grows 
lighter, as are found in more ſouthern 


countries. 


Theſe creatures, according to the accounts 


ground. Theſe dams or 
are formed by thruſting down ſtakes five or 
feet long, and as thick as a man's arm, _ 
into the earth; and theſe they wattle acro 
with tender pliable boughs, and fill up the 
ſpaces with clay, making a ſlope on the fide 
which the water preſſes, and leaving 
other perpendicular. One of theſe dikes 
may be ten or twelve feet thick at the foun- 
dation, and way it in height proportiona- 
12 bly 
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bly to the water's elevation and plenty. Ag 
they are ſenfible that materials for building are 
not ſo eaſily tranſported by land as by water, 
they take the opportunity of ſwimming, when- 
ever they can, with clay placed on their tails, 
and ſtakes of wood between their teeth, to 
every place where thoſe materials are wanted, 
If the violence of the water, or the footſteps 
of the hunters who paſs over the work, ſhould 
damage it in any degree, they immediately 
viſit all the edifice, and with indefatigable ap- 
plication repair and adjuſt whatever they find 
out of order: but if they are too frequently 
diſturbed by the hunters, they only work in 
the night, or elſe diſcontinue their labours. 


When the Beavers have compleated their 
cauſey or dike, they ws. to form their cells, 
which are round or oval apartments, divided 
into three partitions or ſtories, raiſed one above 
another. The firſt is ſunk below the level of 
the dike, and is generally full of water ; the 
other two are formed above it. The walls of 
theſe houſes are upright, and about two feet 
thick ; and they are always built in ſtories, that 
in caſe the water riſes, the Beavers may retire 
to a higher fituation. 'The materials are the 
ſame as they uſe for the dike; and as their 
teeth ſupply the place of ſaws, they cut of 
all projections that ſhoot out from the ſtakes, 
beyond the perpendicular of the wall ; after 
which, they work up a mixture of clay and dry 
graſs into a kind of mortar, and by means 
of their tails, they lay it over the building, _ 

with- 
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within and without. They likewiſe drive ſtakes 
into the earth to fortify the ſtructure againſt 
| the winds and water ; and at the bottom they 


firike out two openings to the ſtream, one of 
which leads to the place where they bathe, and 
the other is a paſſage to that quarter where 
they carry out every thing that would foil or 
rot the upper apartments. There is a third 
aperture much higher, calculated to prevent 
their being ſhut up when the ice hath cloſed 
the openings into the lower lodgments. 'The 
dimenſions of their houſes are proportioned to 
the number of their intended inhabitants, twelve 
feet in length and ten in breadth, being found 
ſufficient for eight or ten Beavers; and if the 
number encreaſes, they enlarge the building ac- 
cordingly. It has been aſſerted for truth, that 
there have been found above four hundred of 
theſe creatures in different apartments com- 
municating with one another; but theſe popu- 
lous ſocieties are very rare, becauſe they are 
too unmanageable, and the Beavers are 
nlly better acquainted with their own intereſts. 
They affociate to the number of ten or twelve, 
and ſometimes a few more, and ſo paſs the 
winter together in a very agreeable manner. 
There are ſome Beavers called Terriers, 
their 
hole at ſuch a depth under water as they are 
feaſible it will not freeze at; and this they 
carry on for five or fix feet, juſt big enough 
for them to through. Then they m 
a bathing · place or four feet ſquare, from 
"=" _ whence 
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whence they continue the burrow, always af. 
cending by ſtories, that they may lodge dry, 
as the water riſes. Some of theſe burrow; 
have been found to be a hundred feet in length. 


This is Dr. Sarraſin's account of the Ter- 
riers. but others ſay they begin their burrow on 


the land, and having dug downwards to a pro- | 


per depth, they then dig horizontally till they 
come to the water. 


The Beavers of Canada have generally com- 
pleated all their works in Auguſt or September, 
after which they furniſh themſelves with pro- 
viſions for the winter. During the ſummer, 
they regale themſelves with all the fruits, plants, 
and roots the country produces ; but againſt 


winter, they lay up a ſtock of wood, which 


they feed upon, after ſteeping it in water, and 
this in quantities, proportionable to their neceſ- 
ſary conſumption. They gnaw off twigs and 
branches from the trees, of which the large 
ones are conveyed to the magazine by ſeveral 
Beavers, and the ſmaller by a ſingle one ; and 
it is obſerved, that thcy take different ways, 
each having his walk aſſigned him, that they 
may not interrupt one another in their labour. 
The dimenſions of their pile of wood are re- 
gulated in proportion to their numbers, and 


feet ſquare, and eight or tea feet high, is the 
uſual proviſion for eight or ten Beavers. When 
the wood is ſoaked in water, they gnaw it in- 
to ſmall pieces, and convey it to their 2 
Ces where 


we are told, that one of twenty-five or thirty 
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where it is regularly divided amongſt them. 
Sometimes they expatiate in the woods, and 
le themſelves and their young with a freſh 
collation ; for they love green wood better 
than that which is old and withered : and the 
hunters, ſenſible of this, place a parcel of the 
former about their habitations, and then have 
ſeveral devices to enſnare them. When the 
winter is ſevere, and the water frozen over, 


the hunters ſometimes break the ice, and when 


the Beavers come to the opening, for the bene- 
fit of the freſh air, they kill them with hat- 
chets ; or elſe they cover the aperture with a 
ſtrong net, and then overturn their lodge, up- 
on which the poor animals thinking to eſcape, 
by betaking themſelves to the water, and 
emerging at the hole in the ice, fall into the 


Many other things are related concerning 


the ſagacity and induſtry of theſe creatures, the 


ſtrength and beauty of their little cities, o. 
the wars which one canton wages againſt 
another, and of their putting the moſt la- 
borious part of their work upon thoſe they 
take priſoners, &c. all which, though ſeem- 
ingly well atteſted, are yet looked upon by 
the generality as too much exaggerated to de- 


ſerve any credit. 


There is another animal, common enough 


in ſeveral parts of America, called a Muſk rat, 


which is exactly ſhaped like our water-rat, 
only ſome what larger. Theſe creatures build 
houſes 
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houſes as the Beavers do, in marſhes, by the 
water-ſide, with two or three ways to them; 
and the inſide of them is neatly plaiſtered. 
They conliſt of three ſtories, ſo that the rats 
aſcend from one into the other, as the water 
riſes. In ſhort, they are, in all reſpects, Bea. 
vers in miniature, and therefore any farther a 
account of them is unneceſſary. « 


In North-America, we meet with ſeveral 
kinds of Squirrels, particularly one called the 
Ground-ſquirrel, which is little larger than a 
mouſe, and is finely ſpotted like a young 
fawn. It is a ſort of dormouſe, only different 
in colour. 5 | 


Thoſe called Fox-ſquirrels, which are much 
larger than the Engliſh Squirrels, are very nu- 
merous in Virginia, They are almoſt as 
as a common rabbet, and are — 


good food. 


But one of the preateſt curioſities in Virgi- 
nia, though it cannot be ſaid to be peculiar to 
that country, is the Flying Squirrel, ſo called | 
Son I ng go with a ſkin that an 
be expanded each fide, like a fail, and 

greatly aſſiſts it in leaping from one bough ta 

another; inſomuch, that though it is ſmaller! 


of our ſquirrels in England, it can jump muck 
farther. M. Klein tells us, that in year 
1727, two of theſe flying ſquirrels were brou 

alive to Warſaw, and preſented to A — 
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the Second, King of Poland; and in the year 
1728, M. Klein had one of theſe ſquirrels 
' given him, which was taken in the woods, on 
* confines of Ruſſia, and was much leſs than 
the common Squirrel. Its ſkin was very ſoft, 
of a beautiful dark-grey colour, and its eyes 
were large, black, and prominent. It had 
ſmall cars, and very ſharp tecth ; but, though 
molt of them are miichievous enough, this was 
pretty gentle, and would not bite, unleſs it 
was provoked. 'They fed it with bread bak 
without ſalt, but the freſh tops of birch were 
its favourite food, it neither caring for nuts or 
almonds. The little creature made its bed in 
an elegant manner, of the moſs of the birch, 
in which it would lie buried, as it were, and 
not ſtir from thence in the day-time, unlets 
diſturbed, or thirity. As to the membrane, 


| which may be called its flying inſtrument, it 


might be expanded from each fide about the 
breadth of a palm, and adhered to the bend- 
ing of the hinder feet, but was connected with 
the fore feet by a bony articulation. Upon 
the whole, M. Klein concludes, that this ani- 
mal does not properly fly *, but that it can leap 
from place to place, with greater eaſe than 
other 


Such animals are properly called flying, as 
roam about freely in the air, and not ſuch as only 
leap with agility from one tree to another. Nay, 
i has been much doubted by ſome, whether there 
u any ſuch thing in nature as a flying quadruped ; 
but the common bats put the matter out of diſ- 

pute, 
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other Squirrels, and by means of its ſails con. 
tinue longer in the air. 


The conſideration of the Flying Squirrel na- 
turally leads us to take a view of ſome of the 
feathered race, whom nature has furniſhed 
with wings, that enable them to expatiate in 
the air, is, to fly, in the true and pro- 

meaning of the word. Of all this tribe, 
Le bb none more deſervedly admired than 
that curious and beautiful little animal, called 
the Humming-Bird, of which there are ſeveral 
ies, to be met with in moſt parts of the 
merican continent, as well as in many of its 
lands. The ſmalleſt fort of Humming-birds, 
according to Mr. Smith, is conſiderably leſs than 
a wren; and according to all accqunts, it is 
the leaſt bird in the world. Mr. Hamerſly, 
in Phil. Tranſ. No. 200, tells us, that the 
and foot together, are about half an inch, 
the whole body not quite an inch in len 
Upon weighing one as ſoon as it was killed, it 
was found to be only the tenth part of an ounce 
avoirdupots, which is much about the weight 
— a . whereas a Titmouſe, the ſmal- 


in England, weighed above two fhil- 


pute, to ſay nothing of the Dracunculi preſerved 
m ſeveral muſeums. | 
Something like the flying ſquirrel, or perhaps 
the ſame, is the Felis Volant, or F lying Cat of Sca- 
liger; and of the ſame nature, but larger, is the 
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Feſpertilio admirabilis, the Wonderful Bat f 


Bontius. 
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rags. The ſame gentleman tells us, that its 
are about the bigneſs of a pea; and Mr. 

Vrathorp,who weighed two of them, found one 
to be about five grains, and the other only three 

| and a half. As to its colours, they are various, 
and ſurpriſingly beautiful, though the bird is 
differently deſcribed by different authors. De 
Laet repreſents it as having all the colours of 
the rainbow, the ends of the wings being of 
a golden colour, as alſo its belly; the tides 

n as an emerald, with a green tuft of fea- 

. on its crown, a cirele round its neck as red 
as a carbuncle, the bill and legs black as jet, 
and the eyes like diamonds. Mr. Smith ſays, 
its colour is like that of a peacock's neck, in 
that part where the black ground is finely orna- 
mented with a gliſtening greeniſh blue; and 
Mr. Hamerſly deſcribes it ro be of a ſhinin 
green colour, ſomewhat reſembling the head 
of an Engliſh drake. 


But though authors differ a little in their 
deſcriptions of the Humming-bird, all agree 
that its plumage is extremely beautiful. 


It is natural to ſuppoſe this little creature 
obtained its name from the humming noiſe it 
makes in its flight, almoſt like that of a ſpin- 
ning-wieel, occaſioned by the ſwift motion of 
its wings; and yet Mr. Hamerſly ſays, he never 
obſerved any iuch thing. It is a ſolitary bird, 
no more than two being ſeen together at a time, 
viz. the male and female; and they are eaſily 


dilinguiſhable, the former being fomewhat big- 
| — 
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r than the latter. They feed thrufling 
. ſlender bill and tongue into 2. bloſſoms 
of trees and other flowers, from whence, like 
bees, they extract the ſweet juices ; and this they 
do upon the wing, hovering over the flower 
without perching. They can fly very ſwift. 
ly; and Mr. Smith tells us, he has known one 
of them give chace to a hawk, — he ima- 

ines the diminutive ſize and agility of the 
bird were its only protection. Some writers 
however, repreſent the Humming-Bird as for. 
midable to the hawk on account of his ſh 
bill, which is as fine as a needle, and wi 
which he pierces the ſides of his enemy. cling. 
ing faſt to him with his little talons : but this 
we apprehend is fabulous. 


The neſt of the Humming bird is curiouſly | 


contrived, beirg made of cotton-wool, in form 


and bigneſs, like the thumb of a man's glove, | 


and uiually built at the extremity of the bran- 
ches of the Tamarind, or other trees. Theſe 


birds are ſeldom ſeen on the ground, but fly | 


about the gardens, from one flower to another. 
They are ſcen only in ſummer, and are very 


difficult to keep alive for want of their natural | 
food ; though Mr. Clayton ſays, they have 


been kept, and fed with water and ſugar. 
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The next curioſity among the feathered in- 
ha Litants of North - America, may be reckoned 
the Mocking-Bird, fo called from its imitati 
the notes of all other birds, which, with the 
many charming ones of his own, make him 
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accounted the fineſt ſinging - bird in the world. 
There are two ſorts of them, the grey and the 
red, both about the ſize of a thruſh ; but the 
former is moſt eſteemed, as having the ſofter 
note. Its feathers are much of the colour of 
our grey plovers, with white in the wings 
like a magpye; and its poſtures in flying are 

odd, ſometimes with its tail upright and 
its head down, and ſometimes the contrary. 
It is a briſk bold bird, and yet ſeems to be of 
a tender conſtitution, neither ſinging in win- 


| ter, nor in the middle of ſummer, and with 


much difficulty are any of them brought to live 
in England. It ſings not only by day, but alſo 


u all hours of the night, on the tops of chim- 


There are two ſorts of Virginia Nightin- 
es, or Red Birds, the one with a tuft on 
is head, and the other quite ſmooth-feathered. 
The cocks of both ſpecies are of a pure ſcar- 


let, and the hens of a duſkiſh red. 


In the ſame country, they have a bird called 
a Blue Bird, being of a beautiful azure colour, 


| and about the bigneſs of a chaffinch; and they 
| have ſeveral ſorts of goldfinches, finely varie- 


gated with red, orange, and yellow feathers. 


There is another bird, very injutious to corn, 
called a Black-bird, being as black as a crow, 
only ſome of them have ſcarlet feathers in the 


pmons of their wings. They ſeem to be a 
Vor. XIV. K ſort 


0 | 
fort of ſtarlings, for they cry like them, but do 
not ſing, and are much of the ſame bigneſs. 


The Jay of Virginia is leſs than our E 
Jay, 2 the body of it 1s blue, —_— 
is brown. Its wings are curiouſly marbled, as 
thoſe of ours are; and it has the ſame cry, 
and ſudden jetting motion. 


In their Woodpeckers, there is great variety; 
one ſpecies of them is as big as a magpye, with 
blackiſh brown feathers, and a large ſcarlet tuft 
on the top of the head ; beſides which, there 


are four or five ſorts more, ſome with green, 


yellow, and red heads, and others ſpotted red 
and white in a very beautiful manner. 


In Virginia, Mr. Clayton informs us, there 


are three ſorts of Eagles ; the largeſt of which 
they call the Grey Eagle, being much of the 
colour of our kite or glead : the ſecond is the 
Bald Eagle, ſo called becauſe the body and 
part of the neck and head are only covered 
with a whitiſh fort of down; and the third is 
the Black Eagle, much reſembling thoſe of our 
one — a build their neſts on * 
top tree, ſtri of its 

and near the fide of a — * ho 
uſually fell the tree when they take the young. 
When the Eagle obſerves that the — 
hawk hath 2 fiſh, he takes wing imme- 


diately, and purſues the hawk, which chace 
affords the ſpectator an agreeable entertain- 
meat; 
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[ 122 ] | 
ing ſwiftly. Their feathers are of a blackif 
ſhining colour, reſembling thoſe of a 
neck, when viewed in the ſun-ſhine. | 


They have alſo ſeveral ſorts of Herons, one 
than the Engliſh, and feathered like a 
gooſe; and there 1s another ſpecies which come 
only in ſummer, and are milk white, with 
beautiful red legs. 


Add to this, that their cocks and hens are, 
for the moſt part, without tails and rumps; 
and thoſe of the Engliſh fowls rot off, after 
they have been ſome time in the country. 


Mr. Clayton tells us, that they have ſevenl 
ſorts of Frogs in Virginia, and one in particu- 


lar, of a prodigious fize, being eight or ten 
times as big as any in * t makes | 
all, 


noiſe like the lowing of a or the hollow 
ſound of a bittern. There is another ſmall 
ſort of 
the ſpring, makes a noiſe like pack-borſe belk; 
and a third ſort, which is green, and will take 
ſurprizing leaps, on which account, it is called 
the Flying-frog. — 


. Beſides the Rattle-ſnake, of which we have 
ſpoken ſufficiently already, they have one 
called the Blowing-Snake, which is a fort of 
Viper, and has its name from its blowing and 

* ing its F | | 7 it | - Its * 
without a ſpeedy remedy, is mortal ; and there 
is another 


frog, ſays our author, which, during 
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Red Snake, being of a dark-brown colour, in- 


dining to red. Their bellies are of a duſky 


| white, with a freak of red on each fide. 


The Horn-Snake is another remarkable 

ies, ſo called from a horn on its head, 

with which it gives a wound as mortal as the 
bite of the Rattle-Snake. | 


That called the Corn-Snake, from its be- 
ing frequently found in corn-fields, is much 
like the Rattle-Snake in colour, but the che- 


| quers are not ſo regular, nor is its bite veno- 
nous 


Amongſt the curious animals of North -A- 
nerica, we may reckon the little inſe& which 


| afords that valuable drug called Cochineal, of 
| great uſe in dying crimſons and ſcarlets, and 


elleemed in medicine as a cardiac and alexi- 
pharmic. Naturaliſts have been ſtrangely di- 
rided with reſpect to the origin of Cochineal, 
ſome referring it to the vegetable, and others 
to the animal kingdom; to which laſt it is 
now proved to belong by inconteſtable evi- 


| (ence: for a diſpute ariſing between Melchior 


dela Ruuſcher and a friend of his on this ſub- 
je, the former from Antequera in 
Spain, the place where there is the greateſt 


rade for this drug, the atteſtations upon oath 
of eight — * had been many 
Jears immediately employed in managing and 

ating — 4 52 RP nant, learn 
the following particul 


"TY Firſt, that _— 
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„ feet, nd 
claws ; that they 
and bring forth young, without that transfor. 

mation obſervable in filk-worms, 


po 

ity, they reſemble a dog's tick, both in fize 
ants re. Thus far is certain, but the man- 
ner of their tion is doubtful ; though it 
is commonly believed by thoſe who cultivate 


them, that they are impregnated by a ſmall 


Butterfly, which is bred upon the Nopal, the 
plant they feed upon, and which is obſerved to 
paſs and repaſs over them frequently. 


When theſe little animals can bear the 
air, which is early in the ſpring, they. 
grow large enough to produce young ones ; at 
which time, they put twelve or fourteen | 
ther, into a | wang or little neſt, made of 
ſoft hay or „ or the moſs of trees, or 
the down that immediately encompaſles the 
cocoa-nut. Theſe neſts are placed upon the 
Nopal, or prey Ren fig-tree, which 1s care- 
fully cnltivated for this purpoſe ; and in three 
or days, a =_ many young ones are pro 
duced, after which, the old ones die. 
young ones, coming out of their neſt, climb 
up the Nopal, fix themſelves to it, and ſuck its 
juice, which is their only nouriſhment, for 
they do not eat the plant ; and therefore they 
ſeek out thoſe parts of it that are greeneſt and 
fulleſt of juice, taking care to place W 


climb, — 
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them clean, and diſengage them 
certain threads like cobwebs, that 
e Nopal. They are likewiſe to be ſhel- 
too much heat or cold, and from 
in and wind, for the fineſt of theſe in- 
very tender. The wild fort, indeed, 
| e inconveniences; but then 
of an ill ſmell, and of little value. 
As to the gathering of Cochineal, firſt 
take the yak. wo witch die in their oo after 
having brought forth their young ; and three 
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gritty 


or four months after this, as the ſeaſon x 
'when the firſt young ones are become large 


enough to bring forth, and have produced ſome 
few, the Indians carefully gather them off the 


| Nopal, with a ſmall bruſk, like a pencil. Being 


thus collected, the little creatures are killed by 
hot water or fire, and are called the ſecond 


2 or rather the firſt of the young ones 
ha 


ve been nouriſhed and raiſed in the open 
air. In three or four months more, they ga- 
ther the ſecond brood of thoſe that have been 


| brought forth upon the Nopal, and have like- 


wiſe produced ſome young ones ; which is done 
much in the ſame manner as before, only now 
they take from the plant a great many young 
ones, with their parent inſects; and from the 
number of ſmall ones, found amongſt this ga- 


Rhering of Cochineal, it is called Granilla. In 


the 
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the mean time, they keep a number of theſe 
young ones alive upon the Nopals, which they 
pluck up, or cut down, and take them into 
their houſes, in order to nouriſh the inſef, 


during the rainy ſeaſon. Laſtly, when theſe | 


are grown large, they put them into the paſile;, 
and. proceed in the manner above related; ſo 
that they uſually make. three gatherings ina 
year. | 3 


They have two ways of killing theſe in- 
ſects, either in hot water, or in little ovens, 
made for that purpoſe; and ſome people kill 
them by roaſting them upon flat ſtoves with 
fire under them, ſuch as the Indian women 
uſe to bake their bread. Theſe three diffe- 
rent methods give the cochineal three different 
colours. The firſt makes it of a brown red, 
the hot water taking off the whiteneſs that 
covers the inſect when alive. The ſecond 
makes them of an aſh-colour, and marbled ; 
and the third makes them black as if they had 
been burnt. 


Of the old ones, that die after bringj 
forth their young, four pounds, when 4 
produce but one; or rather one pound is re- 
duced to four ounces : but three pounds only 
of the living ones, that have been carefi 
taken off the Nopals, being killed and Fw! 


This is the ſubſlance of the atteſtation 
above-mentioned, which contain ſeveral cir- 


cum- | 
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eumſtances before unknown in Europe; and 
hence the curious-may be aſſured of the truth 
of a thing, which for many years, was a mat- 
ter of uncertainty, and underſtood only ſuper- 
ficially by thoſe who allowed that cochineal was 
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ew-England, of diſcovering the 
a of bees in the woods, in order to 
get their honey. For this end, the hunter, as 
vemay call him, in a clear ſun-ſhiny day, takes 
or trencher with a little ſugar, honey, 
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obſervation and experience of the hun- 
en, who of late have uſed this mathematical 
way of finding honey in the woods, with 
great ſucceſs. ut it is worth obſf7 — 
all the Bees they have either in their 
woods, which are now in great numbers, = 
the produce of ſuch as were carried from Eng. 
land, about a hundred years 3 for the firſt 
Dudley in- 
ns us, never obſerved a Bee in the woods, 
till many years after the country was ſettled : 
and what proves this beyond diſpute, is, that 
the Indians have no word in their language for 
a Bee, as they have for all animals that are 
natives of the country, and therefore uſed to 
call a Bee by the Name of the Engliſhman's 


Fly. 


Let us now take a view of ſome of the in- 
habitants of the waters, both of the ſeas and 


Mr. Glover, i in his account 
iſhed in the * hical 
n at in 
pahannock, he ſaw a crea- 
ſtanding — e che 
1 upright, neck, 
„ breaſt 2 above water. His 
tawny, much like that of an Indian ; 
of his head was without 
; his eyes large and black, as were alſo 
drow is Won was vr wie with 
a 


we, 


TIF 


RR 
2 broad black fireak on his upper lip, turned 
upwards like muſtachoes ; and his countenance 
was grim and terrible. His neck, ſhoulder, 


arms, breaſt, and waiſt, were like thoſe of a 


man ; but his hands, if he had any, were under 
water. He ſeemed to ſtand with his eyes fixed 
for ſome time on Mr. Glover, and then plunges 
down, riſing again ſoon after at a ſomewhat 
ther diſtance. He then turned his head again 
towards our author, and ſinking a little under 
water, he ſwam ſo near the ſurface, that Mr. 
Glover could obſerve him throw out bis arms, 
and gather them in, as a man does in ſwimmi 
Ar laſt, he plunged his head downwards, by 
which means, his tail appeared above water, 
which exactly reſembled that of a fiſh, with a 
broad fin at the end of it. | 0 


This creature ſeems to be the Mermaid, or 


Merman, ſuppoſed to be half human and half 
a fiſh, the reatir of which, many perſons have 
doubted ; but their exiſtence is too well at 
_ teſted to be denied. | 


We have long ago deſcribed the Whales that 
are found in the ſeas of Greenland, and the me- 
thods of taking them F ; but there are ſeveral 
curious particulars relating to thoſe found on 
the coaſt of New-England, which Mr. Dudley 


® See Vol. VIII. p. 58. & h. 
= See Vol. VIII. P · 140. & ſeq. 
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has obliged us with, and which ought by no 
N 11 of 
Whales on this coaſt, of which the moſt re- 
markable are the true Whale, or that which 
yields the Whalebone, and another which fur- 
niſhes us with the Sperma-Ceti. The Whale- 
bone Whale is fixty or ſeventy feet long, for 
theſe are not ſo large as thoſe of Greenland, and 
very bulky, having no ſcales, but a ſoft ſmooth 
ſkin, and no fins, except one on each fide, 
from fix to eight feet in length, which they 
are not obſerved to uſe, unleſs in turning them- 
ſelves, and while they are young, and are car- 
ried by their dam on the flukes of their tails; 
for then with thoſe fins, they claſp themſelves 
round about her, otherwiſe they would be in 
danger of falling off. This filh, when firſt 


brought forth, is about twenty feet long, and 


of little value, but then the dam is exceeding 
fat. At a year old, when they are called Short- 


| heads, they are very fat, ſo as to yield about 


2 = by 8 
is very „ and will not yield above thirty 
barrels, — of a large fize. When two 
years old, they are called Stunts, being flunted 
after weaning, and then generally yield from 
twenty-four to twenty eight barrels. After this, 
known, but only gueſſed at, dy the length of 
the bone in their mouths. 'This grows on each 
ſide of the upper jaw, and is ſometimes ſix or 
ſeven feet in length. A ＋* large Whale 
has yielded a thouſand wefght of bone, a hun- 
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dred and thirty barrels of oil, and near twenty 


out of the tongue alone. 


The Whale producing Sperma Ceti, or Par- 
maſitty, as it is commonly called, is much of 
the ſame dimenſions with the former, but is of 
a greyiſh colour, whereas the others are black. 
He has a bunch on his back, as big as a man's 
head, and is diſtinguiſhed from the former 


kind of Whale, by having no Whale-bone in 


his mouth, inftead of which, there are rows 
of fine white teeth in each jaw, five or fix 
inches long. Our author ſent the Royal So- 
ciety one of theſe teeth, taken from a Whale 
forty-nine feet long, and whoſe head yielded. 
twelve barrels of S Ceti oil. Theſe are 
more gentle than other ſpecies of Whales, 
and ſeldom fight with their tails, but, when 
truck, uſually turn upon their backs, and fight 
with their mouths. The oil made of the body 
of this fiſh, is much clearer and ſweeter than 
that of other Whales. | 


The Sperma-Ceti oil, as our author calls it, 
which makes this fiſh. ſo valuable, lies in a 
large trunk, four or five feet deep, and ten 
or twelve feet long, near the whole depth, 
breadth, and length of the head, in the place 
of the brains, and ſeems to be the ſame. it 
being diſpoſed in ſeveral membranous cells, 
and covered with a thick griſly ſubſtance be- 


low the ſkin, through which they dig a hole, 


and take out the clear oil. It is found, indeed 
in other parts of the fiſh, but not in ſo large 
1 a quan- 
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with wax, or ſome other ſubſtance. In 
caſes, Sperma-Ceti is a noble medicine, but 
. principally uſed in bruiſes, inward hurts, and 
after delivery. It is an excellent balſamic in 
diforders of the breaſt ; and in coughs, 
rheums, &c. it is very ſafe, pleaſant, and 
fetual ; as alſo in pleurifies and inward im- 
poſthumations. Outwardly uſed, it is emollient 
and healing; but its greateſt uſe this way is 
in the ſmall-pox, melted with the oil of al- 
monds. With this, the puſtules are juſt kept 
moilt, when they begin to harden; and it won- 
derfully prevents thoſe ſcars they are apt to 
leave behind them. It is ſometimes alſo uſed 
' as a coſmetic by the ladies, both in paints and 
_ waſhes; and candles are likewiſe made of it, 
which are ſuperior to the fineſt wax-candles in 
colour and luſtre, 


The people of New. England, ſays Mr. Dud- 
ley, Pe 6s kill Ah While waar 
- ſhore; but now they go off to ſea, in ſloops, 
and whale-boats, in May, June, and July, be- 
tween Cape-cod and Bermudas, where they lic 
by in the night, and fail to and again in the 
day-ume, and ſeldom miſs of them. The bel 
ſeaſon for taking the Whale-bone kind is from 
the beginning of February to the end of May, 
and for the Sperma-Ceti Whale from the be- 


Tze boats they uſe in purſuing the Whale, 
—_—— Lr 
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and by reaſon of their lightneſs, can be readily 
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though are twenty feet „ and contain 
fix * the m_—_—— rowers, and 
the ſteerſman. Theſe boats run very ſwiftly, 


brought on and off, ſo kept out of dan- 

- Sometimes the whale is killed with a 
ingle ſtroke, and ſometimes will hold the 
whalemen in play for half a day together, and 
even make their eſcape after they have been 
lanced, and ſpouted blood, which is a fign 
they have received their mortal wound. The 
Bone-Whales have two ſpout-holes, but the 


Sperma-Ceti Whales have only one. | 
The prodigious of the Whale lies 


ith the tail of a whale, an} with a 
being ſcarce ſplintered. An 
8 ng tp te ig 
nd, without feeli jarring. 
one inſtance of the n of this ani- 
» as related Mr. Dudley, will be ſuſh- 
cient, in of many that might be added. 
Some years ago, one of the Fin-back Whales, 


way a ſloop of about forty tons, out of the 
harbour into the ſea. It is ſuppoſed the Whale 
was rubbing herſelf againſt the fluke of the 
anchor, or accidently got the fluke into the 
orifce of the Uterus, and, finding herſelf 
taught, tore away with ſuch violence, that ſhe 

L 3 | towed 


es _- TJ 
towed the ſhip out of the harbour, as faſt as if 
it had been under fail, with a good pale of 
wind, to the aſtoniſhment of the people on 
ſhore, for there was nobody on board the vel. 
ſel. When the Whale came into deep water, 
ſhe plunged downwards, and had like to have 
carried the ſloop along with her; but the cable 
ave way, and ſo the ſlocp was recovered and 
— ht back into the harbour. This Whale 
was — dead ſome days after upon the ſhore, 
with the anchor ſticking in her belly. 


The Whale-bone Whales are generally ſup- 
poſed to live upon ſome oozy matter they ſuck 
up from the bottom of the ſea; but an expe- 


rienced fiſherman told Mr. Dudley, that he had 


obſerved this Whale, in fill weather, fkim- 
ming on the ſurface of the water, to take in 


a ſort of reddiſh ſpawn, that ſometimes lies on. 


the ſea for a mile together. The Sperma-Ceti 
Whale, befides other fiſh, feeds much upon a 
ſmall fiſh, which has a kind of bill, and is 
called by the fiſhermen a Squid-fiſh. The Fin- 
back Whale, which has a larger ſwallow than 
the other ſpecies, lives on mackarel, hernngs, 
and ſuch fort of fiſh, great ſhoais of which 
be will run through, and with a ſhort tum, 
cauſe an eddy, or whirlpool, whereby the fil 


are brought into a cluſter, and the Whale will 


take in hundreds of them at a time. 


It is to be noted, that Goa They are | 


gregarious, and are ſometimes ſeen a hundred 
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u 2 company, the ſeveral kinds do not mix 


with one another, but keep by themſelves. 


In ſpeaking of the Whales of Greenland, we 
obſerved, that theſe animals copulate much hke 
— — bring forth their young alive, and 

le them with their milk, and this is con- 


| firmed by Mr. Dudley's account of the New- 


England Whales, which are therefore termed 
bull cow, and calf. When the female cou- 
with the male, ſhe throws herſelf upon her 
ſinking her tail, and ſo the male flides 
up, and then ſhe claſps him with her fins. 


They bring forth but one at a time, and only 


every other year, and are ſuppoſed to go with 
young about nine or ten months. The calf or 
young Whale, has been found perfectly formed 
in the dam, when not above ſeventeen inches 
long, and white ; but when — 7 forth, it is 
uſually twenty feet long, as already mentioned, 
and of a black colour. The female has two 
teats, fix or eight inches long; and when ſhe 
ſuckles her young, ſhe turns herſelf almoſt up. 
on her back, upon the ſurface of the water. 
Her milk is white, and upon _—_ a young 
fucking whale, it has been found curdled in his 
bag, juſt like that of a calf. For the firſt 


year, they all ſuck the dam; but live, after 


c 


. 


The care the females take of their young is 
very remarkable. They not only carry them 
oa their tails, and ſuckle them, but often riſe 


[128] 
with them to the top of the water for the 
benefit of the air, and when they are chaſed 
they will not ſtrike with their tail ; but if the 
young one happens to drop off, the dam turm 
about, and ng underneath, takes it on 


again, If their young be ever ſo much 


wounded, as long as they perceive any life in 
them, they never forſake them ; and therefore 
care is taken, by thoſe who kill theſe fiſh, only 
to faſten the young one, and not to kill it, till 
they have firſt ſecured the dam; for if the 
young Whale be killed firſt, the dam grows ſo 
outrageous that it is almoſt impoſſible to manage 
her. When purſued they will keep under wa- 
ter for half an hour or more; but if a female 
have a young one on her tail, ſhe riſes oftener, 
that it may take breath ; otherwiſe, when not 
diſturbed, they uſually riſe and blow about 
once in a quarter of an hour, ſpouting out wa- 
ter, and drawing in freſh air, 5 


Mr. Dudley farther informs us of a ſort of 
fiſh that prey upon Whales, often killing the 
ones, though they ſeldom venture u 
the old ones, unleſs they are much wou 
The Whale-men of New England call theſe 
fiſh Whale-killers, for they go in company by 
dozens, and will tet upon a young Whale, and 
bait him hike ſo many bull-dogs, ſome laying 
hold of his tail, others of his head, and ſo bite 
and worry him, till being heated he lolls out 
his tongue, which ſome of them are ſure to 
catch at; but if they miſs their aim, th 
_ faſten on his lips, and thus torture * | 
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they have killed him. When they have done 
this, they feed chiefly on his tongue and head, 
hut leave him when he begins to putrify. Theſe 
Killers are from twenty to thirty feet and 
have teeth in both jaws that lock within each 
They are of ſuch vaſt ſtrength, that 


- other. 
when ſeveral boats together have been towin 


2 dead Whale to ſhore, one of them has 
his teeth in it, and dived with it in an inſtant 
to the bottom. | 


Before we diſmiſs this ſubject, it ſeems pro- 
to add Mr. Smith's account of the Sword- 

* and Thraſher, two allied enemies of the 
Grampus, a ſpecies of Whale frequenting the 


eas of North America. He ſays, he has often 


been an eye-witneſs of the battles between 
theſe allies and their common. enemy the 
Grampus, who as naturally encounter each 


aher when they meet at ſea, as the Elephant 
him 


El 
ad Rhinoceros do at land. The Sword. Fiſh 
gets underneath the Grampus, and pri L 
n the belly, till he riſes to the ſurface of the 
water ; and then the Thraſher mounts his back, 
ad beats him ſharply with his tail. Our au- 
thor was once within leſs than a hundred yards 
between theſe creatures, and aſſures 
wu they cauſed the ſpray of the ſea to fly up 
violently all round them; but, to the 


tel of his 1 the Thraſher ſeemed 


* See a deſcription of the Sword-Fiſh in Vol. 
VL. p. 146. & ſeg. where we have alſo taken 
totice of its enmity to the Whale, 

to 
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apable of 
ing | by wow ? Our author adds, that theſe 
fiſhes either fly fingly, or in flocks like birds; 
and far oftener, he believes, out of wantonneſs 
than fear. | | 
The Dolphin, according to the ſame natu- 
nliſt, is a very ſtrait-bodied fiſh, and not that 
crooked animal he is uſually repreſented by 
painters. His head indeed is exactly the fame 
u it is drawn in pictures and on figns; but, 
ing thickeſt at the gills, his body grows gra- 
y taperer quite down to the tail, from the 
extremity of which to the end of the noſe is 
commonly about four feet. He is a fiſh of 
prey, as we have juſt now hinted, and ſwims 
very ſwiftly, inſomuch that we are told he keeps 
pace with the flying-fiſh, and often catches them 
as they drop into the water, after they 
taken a long flight to eſcape his jaws. In 
ader to catch the Dolphin, Mr. Smith ſays, 
they faſten the feather-ends of two gooſe · quills 
to a hook, one on each fide; and this being 
„ Jed to a line, not much thicker than whip- 
i || cord, is drawn after the ſhip's tern when the 
at as | wind does not blow too freſh, making a ſmall 
wet; | nppling on the ſurface of the ſea, like a flying- 
in juſt riſing out of the water, which * 
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and is taken 


The colours of the Dolphin are e 
beautiful, his head being of the moſt lively 
azure blue, as is likewiſe his body from the 
back-fin to the middle of each fide, with ſome 
intermixture of green, and ſtrewed with bri 
ſpots of gold, ſcarlet, &c. From hence quite 
down to his belly his ſkin is the colour of the 
' faireſt beaten gold, but, in our author's opi- 
nion, far ſurpaſſing it in beauty, and a fight 
worthy the attention of the greateſt monarch, 


About three minutes after he is taken out of 


the water, his glorious colours grow faint and 
fading, and then preſently return and vaniſh 
again as quick as thought itſelf f. In ſhort, 
Mr. Smith, in five or fix minutes time this 

ſurpriſing object fills a traveller's mind with 
— lofty notions of the Great Creator's wii. 


. Mr. Moore agrees with Mr. Smith as to the 
ſtraitneſs of the Dolphin, and like wiſe tells us they 
caught ſeveral of them by making an artifcial 
flying-fiſh, and ſkipping it to and fro very faſt « 
the ſurface of the water, at the ſtern of the veſſel. 


+ An acquaintance of Mr. Smith's, a ſurgeen 
in the unfortunate expedition to Carthagena, de- 
ſcribes the Dolphin as ſtreaked with green and ye 
low, intermixed with dark and light blues, as well 
as beautified with an admirable variety of purple, 
blue, and livid ſpots, &c. all which are very @- 
rious whilſt the fiſh is dying, but as ſoon as it u 
dead the fine colours axe loſt in a moment, 


dm 


the Dolphin, who ſeizes the hook and feathen, 
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dom and magnificence beſtowed upon the in- 
ferior part of the animal world, than ever it 
was capable of entertaining before. A Macka- 
rel juſt _ 3 the ſea is = * beauti- 
ful of Engl s, in our author's judgment; 
buta las! fays he, its colours — 22 
of thoſe of a Dolphin. | 


There is a Stellar-Fiſh of a very ſtrange and 
fngular form, of which Mr. Winthrop has 
given ſome account in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, and which highly merits the attention 
of the curious. This fiſh ſpreads itſelf from 


{ a pentagonal root into five branches, each of 


which 1s divided into two, and theſe ten 
branches are ſubdivided into twenty, theſe 
again into forty, and fo the ſubdiviſion con- 
tinues till the little ramifications amount to 
51,920; beyond which our author could not 
certainly trace the expanſion, though poſſibly 
each of theſe ſmall threads might, if examined 
whilſt the fiſh was living, have been found to 
be farther ſubdivided. Its body reſembles an 
Echinus, or Egg-fiſh, the main branches a ſtar, 
ud the diviſions of the branches the plant 


The fiſherman who brought this fiſh to Mr. 
Winthrop, told him, that he never ſaw or heard 
e any of the ſpecies, except fix or ſeven he 
himſelf had taken at ſeveral times on the coaſt 
o New England, when he was fiſhing for 
d. When firſt taken out of the water, it 
gathered itlelf round like a wicker-baſket ; and 

Vor. XIV. M having 
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having faſtened upon the bait on the hook, 


ſurrounding it with its arms, it would not quit 
its hold, though drawn into the veſſel, till 
lying a while upon deck, it began to feel the 
want of its natural element, then it volun- 
tarily extended itſelf into a flat round form. 
The only uſe of all this curious ſtructure ſeems 
to be, to make a ſort of purſe-net for the ani- 
mal to catch other fiſh, or whatever elſe is ft 
for its food, and as a ſtore-baſket to keep ſome 
of it for a future ſupply, or as a receptacle tg 


defend the young ones of the ſame kind from. 


fiſh of prey, if not alſo to feed on them ; which 
appears not im le, as ſometimes pieces of 
mackarel are found within the concavity, and 
ſometimes a ſmall fiſh of its own ſpecies. Every 
one of the ſmalleſt parts of the fiſh had mo- 
tion when it was alive, and a tenaciorfs ſtrength; 
but after it was dead and expanded, it could 
ſcarcely be handled without breaking, though 
by carefully laying it to dry, it was ſomewhat 
hardened. . Mr. Winthrop thinks, it may be 


called a Baſket-Fiſh, a Net-Fiſh, or a Purſe- 


net-Fiſh, till a fitter Engliſh name be found to 


There is another kind of Star-Fiſh, which 


ſtretches out five long arms or claws, making 
five angles, and ending in ſo many points, re- 
ſembling a ſtar, as it is ufually painted. Thi 
fiſh moves in all directions — — ſome- 
times creeping, and ſometimes ſwimming. It 
has ſeveral little trunks of a fleſby ſabitance, 
through which it ſucks its food out of the _ 
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for a covering and defenſive armour. The 
outward extremity of the prickle is ſharp. 

inted, but the other end next the ſhell js 
lowed like a ſocket, and receives a little 
tubercle to which it is jointed. Several of 
theſe tubercles are ſeen on moſt of thoſe ſhells 
that have no prickles on them; but what is 


moſt remarkable in ſome Sea-Urchins, is a ſon | 


of briſtles, which they thruſt out or draw in u 
Pleaſure. They are like ſo many ſmall tubes 
or reeds, and with theſe they ſuck and ſeparate 
thoſe juices which are their proper nouriſh. 
ment. 


or Sailer, which Valliſneri has prettily de- 
ſcribed, and after him the ingenious author of 
SpeHacle de la Nature. The turbinated ſhell of 


which ſerves him inſtead of a ſai), and extends 


two arms, with which, like oars, he rows hs | 
little bark along. When he has a mind to | 


dive, he ſtrikes fail, collects himſelf within his 
ſhell, and, filling the remaining cavity with 
water, finks to the bottom : for the fiſh, by 
contracting himſelf, leaves a vacant ſpace in 
his boat, into which the water finds admittance 
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through a little aperture, and by its additio- 


* cauſes it to ſubſide. On the other 


, when the fiſh has an inclination to aſcend 
to the top, it is probable he dilates himſelf, 
and ſo forces the water out of his boat, by 
which evacuation it becomes ſpecifically lighter 
than the water, and GP riſes to the 

al ſteers his courſe, 

without chart or compaſs, ſelf-taught in the art 
of navigation, and is at once both veſſel and 
7 From whatever quarter the wind blows, 
it is all one to our little ſailor, who is under no 


—ůů— of danger, nor ever deſtitute of 


der or cars, pump or cordage, having with - 
in himſelf all the neceſſary utenſils of navi- 
gation. | 


The Soldier-Crab, or Hermit; is a very re- 
markable kind of ſhell-fiſh, deſcribed by Ron- 
deletius, and other naturaliſts, as living in a 
houſe not its own, and owing its ſecurity to 
the labour of another, though nature has pro- 
vided it with a ſhell, and given it claws to de- 
fend and ſubſiſt itſelf in an honeſt manner. It 
is the cuſtom, it ſeems, of this fiſh to take 

ſhon of the firſt ſhell he finds empty, and 
metimes ſeveral of them meet naked, and 


| contend for the ſame habitation ; in which caſe 
be that has the ſtrongeſt pincers carries the 


day. Here the conqueror takes up his lodgin 
for ſome time, till — grown who big for hs 
he quits it, and ſeeks out another of a 
convenient ſize, where he ſtays till he is tired 
af it, or is grown too bulky, and then he re- 
"0% moves 
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moves again. This is the account that nate. | 


raliſts give of this fiſh ; but the French author 
lately mentioned, does not think it deſerves the 
character of a lazy animal, that lives by the 
labour of others, as it is uſually repreſented; 
for nature, ſays he, knows no ſuch principle zz 
idleneſs, nor ever acts without n or wiſe 
defign. The truth is, the body of this fiſh, 
called by the French the Poor Man, or the Her. 
mit, is flabby, and covered with a thin ſhell 
inſufficient for its ſecurity ; which obliges it to 
take ſhelter in ſome of thoſe empty ſhells, 


which are of no uſe but to ſuch a tenant. This | 


precaution of the Hermit, adds our author, is 
not unlike that of the little crab, which, bei 
ſenſibie of the weakneſs of its own ſhell, begs 
houſe- room of the muſcle, who, having ſome 
to ſpare, receives his gueſt, and they live very 
neighbourly together. e 


It is ſaid che oil diſtilled from this fiſh, is an | 


excellent remedy for the rheumatiſm. 


- The Cuttle-Fiſh, the Calamary, and Pout- 
contrel, or Poly pus, ſeem to be —_— 
of the iame fiſh, and are found in the of 
Europe, as well as thoſe of America. The 
Cuttie-Fiſh is covered on the back with a 
white bony or teſtaceous ſubſtance, an inch 
thick in the middle, but thinner on the fides; 


on the upper part hard, ſmooth, and glabrous; | 


on the lower fungous, ſoft.ſh, ſomewhat 
and friavle. It has two large black eyes enei 


with red; and beſides ſeyeral claws, it a 
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jong trunks or horns, which ſerve it in ſwim- 


ming, and to let down like a line for its prey, 
the hook at the end of each laying hold of the 
{mall fiſh on which it feeds. 8 


The Calamary is provided with much the 
ſame inſtruments; and the Pourcontrel or Po- 
lypus has, beſides its eight claws, an excreſ- 
cence that riſes from its back in form of a pipe, 
which he inclines to the right or left to ſteer 


kim as he ſwims along. 


But what is moſt obſervable in theſe fiſhes is, 
that they are all provided with a bag under 
their throat, full of a liquor as black as ink, 
which either through fear or natural inſtinct 
they diſcharge when purſued by other fiſhes, 
and ſo by troubling the water have an oppor- 


mnity of making their eſcape. 


The bone, the black liquor, ard the eggs of 


| the Cuttle-Fiſh, are of uſe in medicine. The 


bone dries and abfterges, cures ſpots and 
freckles, is good for the removes ſwel- 
Bags in the gums, gives relief in the aſthma, 
tops a gonorrhœa, expels gravel, and 

motes urine. The black humour is ſaid to 
looſen the belly, and the eggs abſterge the 
1 and ureters, and provoke urine and 

es. 


Having mentioned a Polypus, which word 
lignifies Many Feet, it leads us to take notice of 


IHE * 


a very curious diſcovery made ſome years y 
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M. Trembley, at the H 3 Concerning 
ks For M. — read a mantel before the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, in Ne 
vember 1742. The ſubſtance of it was, That 
an aquatic inſe& called a Polypus, was found 
to have this peculiarity in it, that when cut in- 
to ſeveral parts, each of thoſe parts produce 
of itſelf, in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, 


what it wants to compleat the whole; ſo that 


the part belonging to the head, will produce a 
tail, and on the contrary. Nay, ſome of thoſe 
inſects have been cut tranſverſly into forty parts, 
which each produced what was wanting in it 
to make a perfect inſect; ſo that from one Po- 
lypus proceeded forty. If they be cut down 


the middle from head to tail, each half will | 


produce another. 


On this occaſion M. Reaumur made ſeveral 
learned and judicious obſervations, particularly 
that, as it is an axiom that nature is not 
lar in her productions, there muſt be other in- 
ſects endued with the like wonderful property: 
and he re „ that by experiments he has al- 
ready diſcovered the ſame in certain earth- 
worms, but that nature operates in them much 

more ſlowly ®. SOR 


Mr. Smith has inſerted this account in one of 
his letters, and mentions a property of the lizan, 
which had fallen under his own obſervation, vis. 
that if one of them had its tail bit or cut off, it 
would ſoon grow again to its uſual length. 
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The fiſhes we have been deſcribing, are ſuch 
25 are perpetually travelling from place to 
place, but there are ſeveral others of a quite 
contrary nature, which remain all their hves 
attached to one and the ſame ſituation ; as the 
Juris Marina, or Sea-Ear, and the Limpets of 
every ſpecies. It is wonderful indeed how 


| theſe and many other ſhell-fiſh ſubſiſt without 


ſeeking out for proviſion, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
their prey comes to them of its own accord : 


| and perhaps this is the cafe with ſome of them, 


particularly the Sea-Ear, where the little holes 
along the brims of the ſhell ſeem deſigned as 
ſo many traps to catch the ſmall worms that 


ure found at the bottom of the ſea in great 


abundance. 


Amongft this kind of animals, the Sea- 
Muſhroom is one of the moſt remarkable, 
which never quits the place where it has once 
fixed its abode. Theſe little creatures are 
found ſticking on the ſides of rocks, where they 
look like muſhrooms when they are ſhut and 
collected within themſelves, and like the Ane- 
none, when they open and diſplay all their 
trunks. There is no forcing to © 
againſt their will, but upon preſſing them they 
ſometimes eject young ones of different ſizes, 


vhich ſeems to prove that they are viviparous, 


and both male and female. You may looſen 
the Sea-muſhroom from its hold, carry it away, 


and keep it in water, where it will faſten itſelf 


again to the firſt convenient place it finds. 
When it has a mind to open, it raiſes itſelf, 


142 


and chruſts out two white pellicles like blad- 


ders, round which appear a vaſt variety of 
points or trunks, of different ſizes and c 
which has made ſome naturaliſts call it the 
Sea Anemone. This opening, not unlike the 
blowing of a flower, has inclined others to 
look upon it as a real plant, or elſe as 
taking both of the animal and vegetable na- 
ture : but as it is certain the little points or 
ſtuds juſt mentioned are not leaves, but a fort 
of ſnouts or trunks deſigned for the ſucking in 
of nourichment, like the fine reeds or pri 
1 the Sea-Urchin or mal kind we cannot 
eny it a place in the animal kingdom; 

cial) aſter ſuch a circumſtances at — 
or | tou young ones iſſuing from the parent 
upon ſqueezing it, which is confirmed by ſuſi- 


This ſhort account of ſome of the inhabi. 
tants of the ocean may ſerve as a ſpecimen of 
— — wiſdom which appears in the 
r 

has i upport 
different animals. And we cannot but admire, 
with the ingenious French writer, whom we 
have chiefly followed on this ſubject, the kind- 
neſs of providence, in that profuſion of riches 
which the ſea pours in upon us, every time it 
riſes and floods our coaſts, viz. thoſe vaſt 
is of lobſters, oyſters, and all ſorts of 
mell-fiſn it brings up along with it; from 
whence, after having fattened them either with 
its own ſubſtance, or ſuch nutritive . 
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earth and air as are contained in it, it retires 
by 2 gentle decreaſe, giving man acceſs to 
theſe dainties, and inviting him to come and 
er its favours, which it has fo liberally 
upon the ſhore, or left upon the 


As the ſame author obſerves, we have juſt 
reaſon ro be charmed with the luſtre and beau- 
ty that appears in the coverings of the teſta- 
ceous animals, though 1 they are no- 
thing but a diſcharge of an excrementitious 
matter from the body that produces them. 
How delightful is that mixture of red, blue, 
and green colours, that ſtain the filver ground 
of the ſhell of the naker or mother of pearl i 
But molt _— of all is that wiſe defign and 
contrivance which appears not only in the ſhell 
of this fiſh, — R _ the common 

or muſcle. eat of theſe 

are viviparous, — 2 their 
young with the ſhell about them, which co- 
rering nature has provided them with for their 
ſecurity and defence; and has alſo made them 
tb abound with a ſlime or viſcous juice, which 
they emit to the extremities of their ſhells, 
where it hardens into a ſubſtance of the ſame . 
ture, and by that means enlarges their habi- 
mions proportionably to the growth of their 
bodies . Hence come thoſe curve lines that 
We 


o Naturaliſts have been generally miſtaken as to 
the manner of the formation of ſhells, The . 


1441 
we diſcern in the ſhells of divers fiſhes, one 
without another, which perhaps ſhew the num 


ber 


mal and its ſhell have been always ſuppoſed to 
proceed from the ſame egg; but M. Reaumur hag 
thewn the ſuppoſition to be falſe, having found 
by certain experiments, that the ſhells of garden. 
ſails are formed of a matter which perſpires from 
their bodies, and hardens and condentes in the air. 
All animals are known to perſpire, and are eneom- 
paſſed with a ſort of cloud or pn which 
exhales from them, and probably aſſumes nearly 
their externa] figure. Snails have nothing 
in this reſpect, unleſs that the 5 of their 
perſpiration hardens about them, and forms a vis 
ible covering, whereof the body is the mould or 
model, whereas that of other animals is eva 
rated and loſt in the air. This difference ariies 
from the difference of the matter perſpired ; that 
of teſtaceous animals, particularly the ſnails, being 
viſcous and ſtony. On this principle, though the 
ſhell ſerves the animal as an univerſal bone, yet it 
does not grow like a bone, nor like any of the 
other parts, by vegetation, that is, by a juice cit. 
culating within itielf; but by an external additi 
of parts laid one over another. 
To conſider the thing a little more particularly: 

It is to be remembered, that the ſnail's head is al- 
ways at the aperture of the ſhell, and its tail in the 

tip or point of the ſhell; and that its body is na- 
turally turned into a ſpiral form, the different cir- 
cumvalutions whereof are in different planes. Sup» 


pale then the ſnail juſt hatched ; as the matter it 


perſpires, petrifies round it, there muſt be formed 
a little cover proportioned to the ſize of its body; 
and as the borly is yet too ſmall to make a circumy 


vo ution of a ſpiral, at leaſt a whole one, this 2 
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ber of their years, or at leaſt the different 
ſtages of their growth. There is alſo a ſur- 
prifing deal of workmanſhip ſhewn in the for- 
mation of that hinge which joins the upper 
and lower ſhells of a muſcle, and in the curious 
movements of thoſe little muſcular fibres and 
| ligaments with which it is faſtened. When the 
animal has a mind to ſhut itſelf cloſe up within 
its vaulted habitation, it diſcharges a certain 
liquor into thoſe muſcies, which cauſes them 
to dilate and ſwell, and conſequently ſhortens 
their length, ſo that both the ſhells are thereby 
brought cloſer together. On the other hand, 
when it is diſpoſed to open its doors, at the re- 
turn of a new tide, or the fall of ſome agreeable 
ſhower, it withdraws that liquor from them, 
whereby they are relaxed and lengthened. 
But theſe, our author acknowledges, are only 
| probable conjectures, it being impoſſible for us 
to determine any thing certain, of what is con- 
cealed from our obſervation at the bottom of 
the ſea. i 
will only be the center, or at moſt the beginning of 
d little ſpiral curve. Now as the animal grows, if 
it ceaſed to perſpire, it is evident all that is added 
$2 wo its body would remain naked; but as the per- 
ſpiration continues, the cover increaſes in propor- 
mon to its growth. Thus an entire circumvolution 
er. of a ſpiral is formed; and lo a ſecond and a third; 
| and till every new ſpire is bigger than the laſt, in 
ter n regard the animal grows in thickneſs, at the ſame 
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rmed | time it grows in length. When it ceaſes to grow, 
0dy; | it does not ceaſe to perſpire; and accordingly the 
— ſhell increaſes in thickneſs, though not in length. 
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AMO NG the vegetable productions of 
South America, one of the moſt remark. 
able is the Aloe, which has very thick green 
leaves, broad towards the root, and taperi 
to a point, ſtiff and prickly, and yielding a 
kind of cotton, of which laces may be made. 
From the middle of the leaves ariſes a ftem, 
which bears the flowers and fruit. The flowen 
grow at the end of branches, that ſhoot out 
oppoſite to each other, and each conſiſts but 
of one leaf, cut into fix ſegments, at the 
like a hyacinth. The fruit is oblong and cy. 
lindrical, divided into three cells, in which 
are contained flat, and for the moſt part ſemi- 
circular ſeeds. Moſt of the African ſorts pro- 


duce flowers with us annually, when grown to | 


a ſufficient ſize ; but the American Aloe, which 
moſt commonly produces its flower · ſtem imme- 
diately from the center of the plant, ſeldom 
flowers till it be of a great age, and this but 
once during the life of the plant; ſo that to 
have one flower in England, is reckoned 2 
curioſity, and generally draws a vaſt number 
of ſpectators. It is obſerved, that when the 
flower-ſtem, which is uſually large, and grows 
to a great height, begins to ſhoot from the 
middle of the plant, it draws all the nouriſh 
ment from the leaves; ſo that, as the ſtem ad- 
vances, the leaves decay ; and when the flowers 
are full blown, ſcarce any of the leaves remain 
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ive: but whenever this happens, the old root 
lends forth numerous offsets ; and it is only at 
tais time that ſome of theſe Aloes can be pro- 
pagated. | 


De. Merret refs un thes he bad um ns- 


can Aloe, conſiiling of eleven leaves, which 
was tied about with a red dry cloth, and hung 
up, without oil, in his kitchen. In a whole 
year he obſerved it loſt two ounces, three 
drachms, and twenty-four grains of its weight. 
The next year being drier and hotter, it loſt 

ards of three ounces; and more than double 
in the fix colder than in the ſix hotter months. 
He kept it about tive years, and it waſted much 
in the ſame proportion, till at laſt, hanging it 
in a cold garret, it died. The Doctor took 
notice, that every year two of the greater leaves 
irt changed colour and withered, and every 


ſpring there ſucceeded two freſh and green 


mes, of the ſi⁊e of the preceding; from whence 
te thinks it may be probably inferred, that 
there is a circulation of the nutritious juice in 
this plant; for how is it poſſible that the roots, 
continuing firm and ſolid as at firſt, ſhould ſup- 
ly fo much nouriſhment, unleſs the ſaid juice 
turned from the old decayed leaves into the 
mot, and ſo produced new ones? 


It is proper to obſerve, that of all the ſpe- 
ves of Aloes, there are not above twelve that 
feld the inſpiſſated juice of the ſame name, 
mch uſed as a purgative remedy. 'This juice 
vobtained by cutting the leaves of the plant, 

e from 
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from whence it oczes either ſpontaneouſly or 
by preſſing, and is expoſed to the ſun till it 
becomes of a proper conſiſtence. There are 
three ſorts of Aloes, the Succotrine, which is 
the pureſt; the Hepatic, which is ſomewhat 
coarter and harder; and the Caballine or Horſe. 


Aloes, which is the moſt impure, blackeſt, and 


ſtrongeſt of all, and is of little uſe amongft vs 
but for horſes and cattie. Whether thele are 
all procured from the ſame plant, or from dif- 
ferent ſpecies of it, authors are not rightly 
agreed. 


The beſt Aloes is that which 1s pinguious, 


of a dark colour, in ſome meaſure friable, in 


ſmell reſembling that of myrrh, and which, 
when pounded, yields a powder of a golden 
colour. In conſequence of its bitterneſs, it is 
called the Gall of Nature ; and this makes it 
ſo nauſeous, that it is rarely uſed in liquid 
forms, but made up into pills. It conſiſts of 
two ſubſtances, one refinous, which may be 


extracted by ſpirit of wine; the other of a 


gummy nature, which may be diſſolved in 
water. Its balſamic quality is ſo great, that 
animalcules may be preſerved in it for ages; 
and upon this account it is uſed in enbalming 
human bodies. Its cathartic virtue is beſt en- 
ployed in watry, cold, mucous conſtitutions, 
and ſuch as are diſpoſed to the generation of 
acids. Againſt worms it is uſed both inter 


nally and externally, and it is reckoned effics | 


cious in promoting the menſes. The ſuccs 
tre 
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trine Aloes is preferable for internal uſes, and 
the hepatic for external. 


Amongſt the vegetables of America, one of 
the firſt we ought to mention, is the celebrated 
plant we call Tobacco “, which is now grown 


'| into ſuch general uſe in Europe, and makes one 


of the moit profitable branches of the Engliſh 
commerce. The Virginian Tobacco, eſpeci- 
ally the ſweet-ſcented, which grows on York 
River, is reckoned the beſt in world, and 


is generally vended in England for home con- 


ſumption; but the hotter ſorts, either of Vir- 
inia or Maryland, turn to as good account, 
— demanded in Holland, Denmark, Swe- 


den, and Germany. Mr. Clayton ſays, that 


the ſweet-ſcented Tobacco, which grows on 


ſandy land, is beſt for ſmoaking whilit new, 


or only two or three years old; but if the ſtiff 


* This plant has different names among the In- 
dians in different parts of America, as Petun, Pi- 
celt, Yoli, &. The French, at its firſt introduc- 
tion amongſt them, gave it various names, as Ni- 
cotiana, or the Ambaſſador's Herb, from John 
Nicot, then Ambaſſador of Francis the Second, 
in Portugal, who brought ſome of it with him 
from Liibon, and preſented it to a Grand Frior of 
the houſe of Lorrain, and to Queen Catharine de 
Medicis, whence it was alſo called Queen's Herb, 
and Grand Prior's Herb. They alſo gave it other 
names, which are now all reduced to the original 


name Tobacco, given it by Hernandez de Toledo, 


who firſt ſent it into Spain and Portugal, about the 
Je:r 1560. 
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land Tobacco, which is generally of a 
ſubſtance, be kept five or ſix years, it will Lars 
exceed the former. 


The manner of planting and ordering To- 
bacco is this: The ſeed is firit ſown in beds of 
fine mould, and when the plants are riſen to 
a convenient height, they are tranſplanted to 
little hills three or four feet from each other, 
ſomewhat in the manner of hop-grounds. 
This is done about the beginning of May, from 

which time the hills are kept continuall 
weeded, and when the plants have put funk 
ſuch a number of leaves as they think the 

ſoil will nouriſh to a ſufficient ſubſtance and 
neſs, they take off the top of each plant, 
which after that grows no higher. If the 
ground be rich, they Jet a plant put forth 
twelve or fifteen leaves before they top it; if 
poor, not above nine or ten; _— 

portion to the goodneſs of the foil. 

ſuckers which the plant puts forth between the 
leaves are taken off once a week till it comes 
to perfection, which it does in Auguſt. Then 
m dry weather, when there is a gentle breeze 
of wind, they cut down what is ripe, letting 
it lie three or four hours on the ground; after 
which they carry it on their ſhoulders to the 
Tobacco houſes, or ſheds, where a is dri- 
ven into the ſtalk of each plant; y theſe 
pegs the plants are hung up to dry, fo near 
each other that they juſt touch. Thus they let 
them hang for five or fix weeks, till ſuch time 
as the ſtem in the middle of the leaf will 
break in bending it; and when the air has ſo 
moiſtened 
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ſuch plants as theſe they call Frenchmen. 
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moiſtened the leaf that it 


may be handled 


| without breaking, they ſtrip them off the ſtalk, 
| tie them in little bundles, and pack them up in 


hogſheads, for exportation. The bundles de- 
figned for Twiſt- Tobacco, are ſteeped in ſea- 
water, or, for want of that, in common wa- 
ter, then twiſted in the manner of ropes, and 
the twilt formed into rolls by winding them 
with a kind of mill round a ſtick ; and in this 
condition they are imported into Europe. 


Mr. Clayton informs us, that ſometimes they 


| we forced to plant their hills twice or thrice 
| over, on account of an earth-worm which eats 


the root ; and when the plants are well n 


they often ſuffer damage by a worm 2 


horn- worm, which is bred upon the leaves, 
and, if not carefully taken off, will ſpoil a 
whole crop. The plants, when young, are alſo 
ſometimes deſtroyed by a ſmall fly, which breeds 


| _—— in gleamy weather ; and they are 


iſe ſubject to a diſtemper they call firing, 
which happens when very hot weather ſudden- 
ly follows a wet and cold ſeaſon, at which 
time the leaves of the young plants turn brown, 
and are dried to powder. Another fault is 
when the leaves do not ſpread and grow large, 
but rather ſpire upwards and grow tall; and 


Tobacco is very much uſed amongſt us, ei- 
ther by ſmoaking it in a pipe, by way cf ſnuff, 
or by chewing it in the mouth ; and it is ſome- 
lmes put up the noſe in little pellets, where it 
is found to produce good effects, to draw a 3 
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of water or pituita, to unload the head, reſolve 
catarrhe, and cauſe a free reſpiration ; but this 
way of taking Tobacco is ſaid to weaken the 
fight. When taken in great quantities in the 
way of ſnuff, it is found to prejudice the ſmel. 
ling, and greatly diminiſhes the appetite. That 
taken in the way of ſmoke dries and damages 
the brain; inſomuch that we read of a perſon 
who through exceſs of ſmoaking had dried his 
brain to that degree, that after his death there 


was nothing found in his ſkull but a little 


black lump, conſiſting of mere membranes, 
Indeed ſmoaking and chewing of Tobacco 
have been eſteemed of ſervice where the glands 
of the fauces have abounded with lymph, or 
where the conſlitution in general has been too 
much loaded with ſerum ; and the ſame has 
been faid to relieve ſome aſlhmatic patients, 
which is not unlikely: but this can be no rea- 
fon for its habitual uſe, eſpecially in thoſe who 
have no cccaſion for it; for to ſuch, as an 
eminent phyſician apprehends, it does a 

deal of prejudice, by drawing off the ſaliva, 
which nature providently prepares to dilute, 
and in ſome meaſure to diſſolve the aliments 
taken in the ftomach. Beſides, it excites a 


perpetual thirſt, and thereby tempts the perſon | 


who {moaks or chews to drink more than is 


ſufficient for any good purpoſes in the conſti- 
tution. Add to this, that many people have | 


been brought into dropfies and conſumprions 
by too profuſe diſcharges of the ſaliva, excited 


by ſmoaking or chewing Tobacco. Upon the 
whole, it muſt needs be cxtiemely prejucicial, | 
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unleſs when it can be made ſubſervient to any 
medicinal ſes ; and even then, like 
opium, it ſhould be uſed when required only, 
and left off immediately when the neceſſity for 
it ceaſes. The ſame may be ſaid of Tobacco, 
conſidered as a ſternutatory, which may anſwer 
ſome purpoſes as a medicine, but is ſure to 
be prejudicial when rendered habitual by way of 
amuſement ®*, 


3570 as à 


| This plant is narcotic, emetic, and cathartic 
to ſuch a degree, that the internal uſe of it is 
ſeldom or never to be allowed, though a water 
diftilled from the green leaves is much recom- 
mended for diſſolving ſtones in the urinary pal- 
ſages. Some people uſe an infuſion of To- 
| bacco as an emetic ; but it is a dangerous and 
unjuſtifiable practice, as it is too *. to 

duce violent vomitings, ſickneſs, fupidity. | 
A ſtrong decoction of the ſtalks, with ſharp- 
pointed dock and alum, is reckoned of 
ſervice, uſed externally, in cutaneous di 
— eſpecially the itch, for which 
| boil them in urine; and the ſame is ſaid 
to be an infallible remedy for the mange in 
dogs. The juice of Tobacco is recommended 
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* Some Princes, as Amurath the Fourth, Em- 
peror of the Turks, an Emperor of Perfia, and a 
Great Duke of Muſcovy, have prohibited the uſe 
of Tobacco in their dominion and our King 
James the Firſt, was ſo ſenſible of its pernicious 
effects, as to write a treatiſe expreſsly againſt it, 
Entitled, A Counterblaſt to Tobacco. 
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to preſerve the teeth and gums, and to cure the 
tooth- ach; for which laſt purpoſe the chymical 
oil of Tobacco, dropped on lint, and applied 
to the tooth, has been of ſervice; but people 
ſhould be very cautious how they uſe this oil, 
which is ſo ſtrong, that a drop or two of it put 
on the tongue of a cat, produces violent con- 
vulſions, and death itſelf in the ſpace of a mi- 
nute. Some writers extol the uſe of Tobacco 
in times of peſtilence, aſſerting that when the 
plague raged in London, the houſes of tobac- 
coniſts eſcaped the infection. But the greateſt 
uſe of Tobacco in medicine 13 in clyiters ; for 
even the ſmoke of it conveyed into the in- 
teſtines, ſtimulate ſo ſtrongly, as to procure 
_ when every other method of doing it has 


Another very remarkable vegetable of North 
America, ay 6 Poiſon-Wood-Tree, which 
grows in New England, in ſwamps or low wet 
rounds, and is deſcribed by Mr. Dudley as 
omewhat like a ſmall aſh, but much more 
like a ſumach, which it exactly reſembles in 
its twigs, leaves, and ſhape, ſo that ſome call 
it the Swamp-Sumach; and it likewiſe bears a 
dry berry. It never grows bigger than about 
the thickneſs of a man's leg, and as tall as an 
alder; but it ſpreads much, and ſeveral grow 
together, eſpecially about the roots of one that 
has been cut down. The inſide of the wood 
is yellow, and very full of juice, which is as 
glutinous as honey or turpentine, and ſtinks as 
bad as carrion ; and the wood itſelf 2 

| vg 
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rong diſagreeable ſmell. As to its poiſonous 
— our author obſerves, that it poiſons 
two ways, either by the touch or by the ſmell ; 
the ſcent of it, when cut down in the woods, 
or burning in the fire, being poiſonous to a 
great degree. One of Mr. Dudley's neighbours 
was blind for above a week with only handling 
itt; and a gentleman fitting by his fire-ſide in 
| | the winter, was ſwelled for ſeveral days with 
> {| the ſmoke of ſome of this wood that happened 
to be in the fire. But what is ſtrange, it has 
this effect only on ſome particular perſons and 
| conſtitutions, for Mr. Dudley has ſeen his own 
brother not only handle it, but chew it without 
harm at all; and ſo by the ſame fire one 
ſhall be poiſoned, and another not in the leaſt 
affected. However, this ſort of poiſon is never 
mortal, but will go off in a few days of itſelf ; 
though generally the patient applies plantain- 
water, or fallet-oil and cream. A few hours 
after a perſon 1s poiſoned, he feels an itching 
— that provokes a ſcratching, which is fol- 
bowed by an inflammation and ſwelling. 
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The wood is as cold as ice, as Mr. Dudley's 
neighbour that was poiſoned told him, ſo that 
te plainly perceived it differed fram the other 
wood he was throwing up into his cart; and 
be aſſured him he could diſtinguiſh it blind- 
fold, or in the dark, from any other wood in 
i world by its coldneſs. 


As we are now ſpeaking of New England, 
It ſeems proper to add ſome other obſervations 
of 
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of Mr. Dudley, on the vegetables of that conn. 
try, and particularly on the Indian corn er 
Maize, which is the moſt prolific grain they 
have, commonly producing twelve hundred 
grains from one, and often two thouſand . 

| But 


The fecundity of divers plants is very fur. 
priſing. We have an account in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions of a ſingle plant of barley, that by 
ſtecping and watering it with ſalt-petre diſſolved in 
water, produced two hundred and torty-nine ſtalks, 
and eighteen thouſand grains. In this caſe indeed 
there was art and force made uſe of; but we have 
remarkable inſtances of this kind, effected by un- 
aſſiſted nature, particularly that of a pompion- 
ſeed, atteſted by Mr. Edwards of Windſor. This 
feed, in the year 1699, was accidentally — 
in a ſmall paſture, where cattle had been foddered 
for ſome time; and taking root of itſelf, without 
any manner of care, the vine ran along over ſeveral 
tences, and ſpread over a large piece of ground far 
and wide, continuing its progreſs till it was killed 
by the froſt. The ſeed produced no more than 
one ſtalk, but it was a very large one, being eight 
inches round; and from this üngle vine they ga- 
thered two hundred and fifty pompions, one with 
another as big as half a peck, belles a conſiderable 
number of ſmall ones, not ripe, which they left 
upon the vine. - Add to this what M. Dodart ob- 
ſerves, who has an expreſs diſcourſe on the fecun- 
dity of plants, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences, wherein ſhe ſhews, that an elm, at 2 
moderate computation, yields one year with ano- 
ther 329,000 grains or ſceds; each of which, if 
properly lodged, would grow up to a tree. Now 
an elm ordinorily lives a hundred years, and con- 

ſequently, 
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| But the faireſt computation, ſays our author, 
| js this: Six quarts of this grain will plant an 
| acre of ground, and it is not unuſual for an 
I acre of good ground to produce fifty buſhels of 
corn. 


Another thing very remarkable in the Indian 
corn is its variety of colours, as blue, white, 
black, red, yellow, greeniſh, ſpeckled, ftriped, 
| &c. and if any one ſort be planted ſeparately, 
ſo that no other ſort be near it, it will retain its 
own colour; but if in the ſame field you plant 
the blue corn in one row of hills, as they are 
called, and the white or yellow in the next 
wow, they will mix and interchange colours; 
that is, ſome of the ears in the blue corn rows 


| 

/ 

i 

, 

1 

e 
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; fall be white or yellow, and ſome in the white 
4 | or yellow rows ſhall be blue. The little hills 
t | of Indian corn are generally four or five feet 
jl | afunder, and continued regularly in ftrait lines, 
ir | ſomething in the manner of a hop-ground ; and 
a — this mixing and interchanging of colours 
n 
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* 
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been obſerved when the rows of hills have 

| been ſeveral yards diſtant from each other: 

my, Mr. Dudley was affured that this inter- 
has been made even at the diftance of 


ſequently, in the courſe of its life, produces near 
- | thirty-three millions of grains, all coming origi- 
of | tally from one ſingle ſeed. 

2 But inſtances of this fecundity need not be multi- 
10- | plied here, being obvious to every one's obſerva- 
if bon, who has * leaſt regard to the wonders of 
ow nature. 
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four or five rods, and particularly in a 
where there was a broad ditch of 0 
tween the two different ſorts of grain; ſo that 
the mixture cannot be owing to the roots 


and ſmall fibres reaching to and communi. 


cating with each other, as ſome have imagined, 
Our author, therefore, is of opinion, that the 
ſtamina or principles of this ſurpriſing copula. 
tion or commixture of colours are conveyed by 
the wind, and that the ſeaſon of it is when the 
corn is earing, and while the milk is in the 
grain; for at that time it is in a ſort of eſtua- 
tion, and emits a ſtrong ſcent. What confirms 
this hypotheſis, of the air being the medium of 
this communication of colours in the corn, is 
an obſervation of one of Mr. Dudley's neigh, 
bours, viz. that a cloſe high fence of boards 
between two fields of corn, that were of a dif. 
ferent colour, entirely prevented any mixture 
or alteration. 


Mr. Winthorp deſcribes the ear of the Indian 
corn as generally about a ſpan long, conſiſting 


of ſeveral rows of grain, commonly eight or | 


more, according to the goodneſs of the ſoil, 
and each row containing above thirty grains. 
The white and yellow ſorts are the moſt com- 
mon; but he obſerves, that not only in the 
ſame field, but even in the ſame ear, the grains 
are ſometimes of different colours. The ear 
is cloathed and armed with ſeveral ſtrong thick 
huſks, which not only defend it from unſea- 
ſonable rains, and from the night-colds, it 
being the lattcr end of September before 4 Is 
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fully ripe in ſome parts, but alſo from crows, 
ſtarlings, and other birds. Its ſtalk grows to 
the height of fax or eight feet, more or leſs, 


| according to the condition of the ſoil, or the 


kind of the ſeed. The Maize of Virginia 
grows taller than that of New England, and 

ere is a ſort uſed by the northern Indians 
farther up the country, which is much ſhorter. 
It is always jointed like a cane, is full of a 
ſweet juice, and at every joint grow long 


leaves almoſt like flags, and at as bunch of 
| flowers like the bloſſom of rye. 


he manner 
of planting this Indian wheat is in rows at 


equal diſtances every way, as has been already 


mentioned; and when the corn is grown up to 
a proper height, they cut up the weeds and 
looſen the earth about it with a broad hoe, re- 
peating this labour as often as the growth of 


| the weeds makes it neceſſary. When the ſtalk 


begins to grow high, they draw a little earth 


about it; and upon the putting forth of the 


ear, they ſcrape up as much as will make a 
little hill like a hop-hill ; after which they 
pe — no farther trouble about ĩt till 


This culture is all done with the hoe, but 
the Engliſh have now taken a better way of 
— With the plough they make ſingle 

ws through the whole field at the diſtance 

of ſix feet, or as they ſee convenient; and to 
theſe they make croſs furrows at the ſame 
diſtance. Where theſe furrows interſe& each 
other they throw in the corn, and cover it 
| O 2 either 
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either with the hoe, or by running another 

furrow with the plough. When the weeds be. 
gin to over-top the corn, they plough the reft 
of the field between the planted furrows, aud 
io turn in the weeds. This is ated when 
they begin to hill the corn with the hoe, and 
thus the ground is looſened, and the roots have 
| liberty to ſpread. 


The huſks that grow about the ear of this 
corn, the Indian women flit into narrow flips, 
and weave them curiouſly into baſkers of ſeveral 
faſhions. 


Speaking of ſome of the vegetables in New 
England, Mr. Dudley mentions a Plantanus or 
Button-Woeod-Tree, as it is there called, which 
was nine yards round, and held that bigneſs a 
great way up ; and this tree, when cut down, 


made twenty-two cord of wood, as our author 


was informed. This tree he often propagated 
by cutting of ſticks five or fix feet long, and 
ſetting them a foot deep in the ground in the 
{pring of the year, when the ſeaſon is wet; and 

is and the Locuſt-Tree, or American Manna, 
as Mr. Dudley thinks it may be called, are re- 
markable for their quick and eaſy growth. A 
ſeed of the latter, — off into our a 


garden, took root of itſelf, and in leſs than 


two years was got above fix feet high. 


With regard to their fruit-trees, Mr. Dudley 


obſerves, that their Peach-trees are all ftandards, 
and he himſelf has had in his own garden ſeven 
| or 
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| ſand barrets: Some of their apple-trees will 
yield fix, ſome ſeven barrels of cyder, at the 
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or eight hundred fine Peaches of the Rare- 
ripes growing at the ſame time upon one tree; 


to which we add, that in ſeveral of the planta- 


tions they have ſuch vaſt quantities of Peaches, 
that they beat them off the trees, and give them 
to their hogs. Theſe trees raiſed from the 
fone will bear in three years; and our author 
had one in his garden of twelve years growth, 
that meaſured two feet one inch round, a yard 
from the ground, and two years before bore 
near two buſhels of fine Peaches. 


The people of New England, ſays Mr. Dud- 


| ley, have of late years run ſo much upon or- 


chards, that in a village near Boſton, confiſting 
of about forty families, they made in the year 
1721, near three thouſand barrels bf cyder ; 
and in another town of two hundred families, 
in the ſame year, they made near ten thou- 


rate of eight or nine buſhels of apples to the 
barrel; but this is not very common. Mr. 
Dudley has ſeen a fine Pearmain tree, which, 
at a foot from the ground, meaſured ten feet 
four inches round, and in one year bore thirty- 
eight buſhels of excellent fruit. The largeft 
zpple-tree he found in that country was ten 
feet and a half in compaſs. 


The Orange pear-tree, according to our au- 
thor, grows the largeſt, and yields the faireſt 
fruit. He obſerved dne of theſe trees near 


| forty feet high, which was fix feet fix inches in 


O 3 cir- 
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circumference, à yard from the ground, and 
bore thirty buſhels at a time; and he himſelf 
had a pear-tree that was five feet fix inches 
round. One of his neighbours had a 

pear-tree, brought from England in a box, 


about the year 1643, which was fix feet in | 


compaſs, and in one year bore twenty-two 
buſhels of fine pears. * 


The ſame gentleman gives us a remarkable 
inſtance of an apple -tree in an orchard, which 
bore a conſiderable quantity of apples, eſpe- 
cially every other year, and yet never had a 
bloſſom. For three years he went in the 
per ſeaſon and obſerved it; and when all the 
reſt of the orchard was in bloom, he could not 
ſee one ſingle bloſſom upon this tree. Not 
contented with once going, he went again and 
again, till he found the young apples perfett- 
ly formed. One year he took notice of it ear- 
ly, not knowing but it might blow ſooner than 
the other trees; but he found no bloſſoms: 
and the owner, with ſeveral of his neighbours, 
aſſured Mr. Dudley, they had known the tree 
upwards of forty years, and that it never had 
any blofſom. Our author opened ſeveral of 
the apples, and found very few ſeeds in them, 
ſome of which were lodyed ſingle in the fide 
of the apple. 


Mr. Glover, who has given ſome account 


of Virginia, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


obſerves that fruit-trees are very numerous in 
that country; inſomuch that there are few 
1 planters 
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planters without their orchards, ſome contain- 
ing twelve hundred trees and 1 bearing 
all ſorts of Engliſh apples, as Pearmains, = 
pins, Ruſſetins, Marigolds, King's Apples, Bad- 
chelors, &c. of which they e a great deal 
of cyder. They have alſo infinite quantities of 
peaches, with which they feed their ſwine, as 
ve have hinted above, and quinces in abun- 
dance, both larger and fairer than the Engliſh, 
and not ſo harſh in taſte. They make a drink 
of the juice of quinces ; and they have alſo 
apricots, and ſome ſorts of Engliſh plumbs, 
but theſe do not _ ſo kindly as they do 
in England. The few pears they have are 
large and pleaſant, and figs grow there as 
as in Spain; but it is remarkable that neither 
' oranges nor lemons will thrive there, though 
they will in more northerly countries. Cher- 
nies are as plentiful all over Virginia as they 
xe in Kent, and the trees are generally | 
than in England, and bear more plentifully 
vithout digging about them, or pruning, The 
woods abound 1n vines, which twine about the 
oaks and poplars, and run up to the tops. 
Theſe bear a kind of red grapes, the wine 
whereof is ſmaller than French Claret ; but 
Mr. Glover is of opinion, that if ſome of them 
were planted in convenient vineyards, where 
they might be better expoſed to the influence 
of the ſun, and carefully kept and pruned, they 
would produce as good grapes as the Claret- 
grapes of France. There is alſo in the woods 
2 little ſhrub with a berry like that of our 
elder, which is very pleaſant to eat; and _ 
wiſe 
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wiſe a tree called Chincopin, which bears x 
nat reſembling a cheſnut, with a rough huſk, 
but much ſmaller. | 


On the fides of the hills in Virginia, grows 
plentifully a ſpecies of Aſarum, or black Snake. 
weed, the roots whereof are brought over 


among the true Serpentaria Virginiana, and are 


promiſcuouſly uſed with them, being diaphore- 
tic and alexipharmic. 


Soldanella, or Sea Scurvy- graſs, is found in 


great plenty on the fide of the bay. This 
herb, being excellently calculated for dif- 
charging water, contributes very much to the 
cure of dropſies and icurvies ; and it is likewiſe 


uſed in rheumatic cafes. It works very rough- | 


ly, and much diiorders the ſtomach. | 


There grows likewiſe in Virginia an herb 
called Dittany by ſome, and by others Pepper- 
wort. It riſes to the height of twelve or 
eighteen inches ; its leaves are very ſmall, and 
ſhaped like a heart, which ſhoot out of the 
ſtalk and branches directly oppoſite to each 
other ; and it ſmells hot, and bites the tongue 
like pepper. The diſtilled water of this herd 
is an excellent remedy againſt worms, and an 
ounce of it provokes ſweat plentifully. 


Here are alſo found two roots, ſuppoſed by 
the phyſicians to be Turbith and Mechoacan, 
both ſtrong purgatives. Turbith purges tough 


| ſerous humours from the remote parts, and is 
there- 
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therefore of ſervice in the dropſy, gout, and 
cheumatiſm. The root of Mechoacan is uſed to 
pitnitous, ſerous, and aqueous humours 
| from all parts of the body, eſpecially from the 
breaſt, and the head and nervous ſyſtem. That 
is to be choſen which is recent, white, and 
ponderous. 


Our author takes notice of another medicinal 
plant, about a foot and a half or two feet high, 
whoſe leaves are rugged like thoſe of Borage, 
| —_ and its berries when ripe are yel- 

low. The Engliſh call it the Fever or Ague- 
Root, from its ſervice in thoſe diſtempers. A 
drachm and a half of this root newly taken 
out of the ground, and infuſed in beer and 
water for twelve hours, purges with great vio- 
lence ; but a drachm of it in powder only ex- 
cites ſweat, and that but moderately. Its taſte 
n a little bitter, and therefore ſomewhat hot. 


In ſpeaking of the vegetables of America, 
which 3 of the Materia Medica, we 
ought by no means to omit Saffafras, which is 
a yellow wood, of a briſk aromatic ſcent, the 
uce of a tree, whereof there are vaſt num- 

in Florida, and alſo in, Virginia, and other 
m_ provinces. The natives of Florida 

ll it Pahamwe, and amongſt us it has ob- 
| tained the name of Fennel-Wood, its fmell 
by | ſomewhat reſembling that of fennel. It is prin- 
a, | pally of uſe in removing obſtructions, and 
g | firengthening the internal parts, in cauſing fer- 
11s | tility, and curing the venereal diſeaſe. It is 
yy reckoned 
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reckoned a ſovereign remedy for catarrhs, and 
is eſteemed in the gout, ſciatica, and preen- 
ſickneſs. In ſome families it has of late grow 
into faſhion as a common tea, which the 
ſhavings of it make agreeable enough; but its 
reputation of being good in venereal caſes is 2 
detriment to it, and prevents a great deal of 
good which might otherwiſe be effected 

uſing it more frequently. | 


Chuſe that covered with the thickeſt bark, 


reddiſh and rough, of a ſharp taſte, and ſtrong | 


aromatic ſmell. 


In New Spain, and ſeveral ner poo of the | 


Weſt Indies, grow thoſe ſeeds we call Vanilla, 
Vanelloes, or Banillas, which are uſed as an 
ingredient in chocolate, to which they give a 
pleaſant flavour; and they are alſo to 
perfume ſnuff and tobacco. We do not find 
that they enter into any medicinal compoi- 
tions, though Hernandez ſays, they are grate- 
ful to the ſtomach and brain, expel wind, pro- 


voke urine, reſiſi, poiſon, and cure the bites of 


venomous animals. 

Upon the bark of a certain tree growing in 
Nova Scotia, and the more eaſterly parts of 
New England, Mr. Winthrop ſays, there are 
little knobs containing a liquid matter like 
turpentine, of a very healing nature. The 
ſame gentleman mentions a vegetable called 
 Silk-Grafſs, the s whereof are full of a ſort 


of fine cotton, whi nr 
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od cuſhions ; but neither this nor the down of 


cotton-trees, which grow tall and large, is fit 
tw ſpin. At the bottom of ſome of the leaves, 
near the ſtalk, there is a hollow knob, breeding 


a fly like a piſmure. 


Here we might enumerate many other ve- 
getable productions of the northern part of 


America, which are uſeful in medicine, dying, 
&c. but the detail would be tedious and in- 
fipid ; and therefore we ſhall finiſh this article 


with the Tulip-Tree, which grows wild in 
ſeveral of our colonies, and is a curiofity that 


deſerves to be mentioned. This tree riſes to a 


conſiderable height, and produces a vaſt num- 


ber of flowers, in variety of colours and ſhape 
reſembling the tulips in our gardens, from 
whence its name. It bears no fruit, but when 
it is in full bloom, no tree in the world ap- 
pears more beautiful. 
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T HE Spaniſh dominions in North - America 

abound with mines of gold and filver, ef. 
pecially filver, of which metal, it is ſaid, there 
are no leſs than a thouſand mines in the Mexi- 
can empire; but many of theſe are not w 


for want of hands. It is ſaid, that Louifang | 
yields vaſt plenty of copper, and ſo fine, tha | 


it is frequently found on the ſurface, in pieces 
very pure, without melting; and thoſe who 
have tried the ore, ſay, that by the common 


methods, it yields above forty per cent. The | 


lead ore in that country affords ſixty per cent. 
and has been diſcovered in quantities more than 
ſufficient for common uſe. Iron ore is alſo 


found plentifully in many parts, near the ſu | 


face of the earth, from which a metal is ex- 
tracted, little inferior to ſteel in goodneſs. 


Some mines of quickſilver have likewiſe been 


diſcovered. The mineral from whence the 
quickſilver is obtained, is of a ſcarlet, or pu- 
ple colour, which the natives make no other 
uſe of, than to paint their faces and bodies 
with in time of war, or on occaſion of fel 
tivals and rejoicings. This ore is broken, and 
diſtilled in earthen pots, the necks of which 
are put into others, 1 full of water, which 
laſt are placed in the ground; and being thus 


ſet in rows, almoſt contiguous, a fire is made 
over them with ſmall bruſh-wood, which drives | 
the quickſilver out of the ore into the water. | 


4 
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Three or four men will attend ſome thouſands 
of theſe pots. The great trouble is in digging; 
| but all the expence does not amount to a tenth 
part of the value of the produce. 


To make it appear probable, that both gold 
and filver might be found in Louiſiana, Kr. 
Coxe gives us ſome accounts he received from 
' perſons of credit, and particularly by letters 
from New Jerſey, written by one well ſkilled in 
the refining of metals, fignifying, that for ſe- 
veral years ſucceſſively, a fellow took a fancy to 
ramble with the Indians to the other fide of the 
mountains, which ſeparate that colony and New 
| York from the country we are ſpeaking of, and 
always brought home with him a bag, as heavy 
as he could well carry, of duſt, or rather ſmall 
particles of divers forts of metals, very pon- 

| derous. When melted, it appeared to be a mix- 
ture of metals, to which at firſt they could 
aſſign no denomination ; but by repeated trials, 
they found it contained lead, copper, and 
when refined, above a third part of filver and 
= Great pains were <a to bring this 
low to diſcover where he got this treaſure, 
which ſerved him only to drink and ſort till he 
went on another expedition ; but nothing could 
prevail upon him to declare any more than this, 
that about three hundred leagues, ſouth-weſt 
of Jeriey, at a certain ſeaſon of the year, there 
fell great torrents of water from the moun- 
tains, and when they ceaſed, the Indians waſhed 
the ſand or earth, at ſome diſtance below thoſe 
Vol. XIV. P falls, 
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falls, and at the bottom, remained that medley 
of metals. | 


Our author farther obſerves, that there are 
— quantities of orpiment and ſandarach in 
ivers parts of this province; and writers on 
metals and minerals affirm, that they not only 
contain gold, but where they are found, they 
—— generally the covering of mines of gold or 
ver. | | 


As to the gems of Louiſiana, all that Mr, 
Coxe knows of, are amethyſts, of which there 
are very fine and large; and Turquoiſes, thought 
to be as fine and large as any in the world. 
There is alſo an account of Lapis Lazuli, 
which, according to thoſe ſkilled in mines, is 
another indication that gold is at no great di- 
ſtance. 


| But we need ſay no more of gems or metal:, 

in this place, having ſpoken of them ſuff- 
—_ occurred in the courſe of this 
work. | | 


Under this head, we may take notice of 


the Filtre-Stone of Mexico, though perhaps it 
ſhould rather be referred to the vegetable king- 
dom. It is ſaid to grow under water on the 
rocks, in ſome parts of the Gulph of Mexico, 
and to harden and petrify ſpontaneouſly in the 
air; but Dr. Vater, who has given ſome ac- 
count of it in the Philoſophical n 
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ed to Mexico, but d in ſeveral of 
r 


can Filtre be taken out of the ſea, or dug out 
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does not take upon him to determine its origins 


nor the manner of its growth, both appearing 


to be very ſuſpicious. It has obtained the 
name of Filtre, from its poroſity, whereby it 
lets liquors paſs through it; and for this reaſon, 
pots and mortars are made from large pieces 


of it, to ſtrain liquors, particularly water to 


drink; for it is 1 that water filtrated 
through this ſtone, is thereby freed from all its 


impurities, and becomes more wholeſome. This 


is the reaſon, ſays the doctor, that theſe ſtones 


are highly valued in Japan, and fold at the 


ice of gold; becauſe the Japaneſe, who 
— ef fs ſtone, or other diſorders 
in the kidnies, and who prefer health far be- 
fore all other bleſſings, think the filtration of 
their drink contributes to the prolonging of 
life. But according to Le Clerc, other 
writers, theſe tophaceous ſtones are not confin- 


of foſſils preſented to him, by Dr. Ehrharr, of 
Memingen, in which there was a Tophus pe- 
culiarly porous, feund about that city, which 
would ſtrongly imbibe water as ſoon as appli 
ed to its ſ . However, whether the Mexi 


of the earth, Dr. Vater does not pretend to 
— ak 


determine, as has been already 


With Vi the 
Mexican Filtre-ſtone, our author, from ſeveral 
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dent, that no Stone-Filtres are able to 
water, and i; 
neral impurities therein diffolved : yet he does 
not deny, but that muddy and ſlimy waters, 


may, by ſtraining through ſuch ſtones, be. 


come clear and pellucid ; becauſe theſe im- 


— 27 do not diſſolve in the water, or inti. | 


mately incorporate with it, but only float there. 
in. Theſe excepted, no other waters can be 
made purer, as the doctor learned from 

ed ts, made both by the Filtre of 


ſtone, on ſeveral kinds of river and ſpri 

water ; for having examined their weight be- 
fore and after Filtration, he found little or no 
difference. How happy therefore, obſerves the 
doctor, are the countries to which Providence 


thoſe that are deprived of this bleſſing, the beſt 
they can do, is to uſe rain-water, Which by 


diftillation, is freed from all its impurities. 
We have already in ſeveral places taken no- 


tice of the extraneous foſſils that are found in 
y | 


different particular] 
of the bed of oyſter-thells near Reading, in 


Berkſhire ; but this ſeems tri 
the accounts we have of the vaſt quantities of 
| o_ = found in Virginia, where for many 
ether, the earth is intermixed with 


_ to o the —_ 14 ſeveral yards. In ſome 


places, the ny bedded W 


the ſaline earthy and mi. | 


land, the Tophus of hot baths, and common | 
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has given limpid and wholeſome fprings of wa- 
ter, hich — no ſuch Filtres! But as for 
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' and look like the veins of a rock, of which 


ſome are three or four yards thick, and as hard 
as free-ſtone. Of, theſe rocks of oyſter-ſhells, 
which are not ſo much petrified, they burn and 
make all their lime; and in the looſer banks 
of ſhells and earth, there are often found per- 
fe teeth petrified, ſome of which are two or 
three inches long, and above an inch broad, 
the part that one may ſuppoſe to have grown 
out of the jaw, being polithed, and almoſt as 
black as jet. The back-bones and ribs of 


| whales, according to Mr. Clayton, have alſo 


been dug up many miles diſtant from the 
ſea. | 


But this ſubje& having been ſufficiently han- 
dled in the preceding parts of this work, we 


| thail not enlarge upon it here. We may add, 
| however, one particular relating to Virginia, 


which is very remarkable, viz. that from the 
ſea-coalt, for a hundred miles up into the coun- 
try, there is ſcarce a ſtone to be ſeen, except 
here and there ſome rocks of iron-ore; o 
that they ride their horſes without ſhoeing 


them, and the country and climate being dry, 
| their hoofs are harder than thoſe of our hories 


in England. Inſtead of ones, they find a clay, 
of which they make very fine bricks; and it 
is to be obſerved, that at the water-falis from 
the mountains, there are ſtones enough of dif- 
ferent kinds, fit for paving and other uſes. 
The hills likewiſe afford quarries of late and 


| of a kind of free-ſtone; and they have alſo a 
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ſort of ſhining pebbles, not unlike Kerry. ſtones, 
which, though generally ſoft, are ſaid to harden 
by the air, and when poliſhed, are extremely 
beautiful. As to mines, the 7 have ſeveral * 
good iron, in divers parts of the country: | 
we need not dwell — on a ſubject Ry 
affords us nothing very remarkable. 
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CAVES, LAKES, CATARAC TS, &c. 


A Traveller gives us an account in the Phi- 


loſophical Tranſactions, of a remarkable 
cave, ſome leagues to the north-weſt of Mexi- 
co, gilded all over with a ſort of leaf-gold, 
which had deluded many Spaniards by its pro- 
nifing colour, for they could never reduce it 
into a body, either by quickſilver or fuſion. 
Our author went thither one morning, with 
an Indian for his guide, and found its fitua- 
tion was pretty high, and in a place 8 * 
per for the generation of metals. he 
entered into it, the light of the candle ſoon 
diſcovered on all ſides, but eſpecially over his 
head, a glittering canopy of theſe mineral 
leaves; at which he greedily ſnatching, there 
fell down a great lump of ſand, that not only 
put out his candle, but almoſt blinded him : 
and calling aloud to his Indian, who ſtood at 


the entrance af the cave, as being afraid of 


ſpirits and hobgoblins, it occaſioned ſuch 


thundering, and redoubled ecchoes, that the 


poor fellow, imagining he had been wreſtling 
with ſome infernal ghoſts, ſoon quitted his 
tation, and thereby left a free paſſage for ſome 
mys of light to enter, and ſerve him for a 
better guide. Our author's ſight was ſome- 
what affected by the corroſive acrimony of the 
mineral duft ; but having relighted his candle, 
be proceeded in the cave, heaped together a 


quantity of the mineral mixed with ſand, ang 


ſcraped 
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ſcraped off from the ſurface of the earth ſome 
of the glittering leaves, none of which exceed. 
ed the breadth of a man's nail, but with the 
leaft touch, were divided into many leſſer ſpan. 
es, and with a little rubbing they left his 
gilded all over. 


On the weſtern coaſt of Mexico there is a 
vaſt hollow rock, which having a large hole 
at the top, makes a frightful noiſe at every 
ſurge of the ſea, and ſometimes ſpouts up wa- 
ter like a whale, to a prodigious height: but 
though this is told as ſomething wonderful, we 
imagine there is nothing in it but might eafily 
be accounted for. 


It is reported of the Lake df Mexico, chat it 
has two ſorts of water, one part of it being 


freſh, and abounding with fiſh, inſomuch that | 


the fiſhery brings in to the government above 
twenty thouſand crowns per annum; and the 


other part ſalt, and ebbing and flowing like the | 
ſea, The freſh water is ſaid to be uſually 


calm, but the ſalt generally boiſterous, and to 
breed no fiſh. It is added, that in the mid- 


dle of this lake, there is a rock, from whence 


iſſues a conſiderable ſtream of hot water. 


The large Lakes of Canada deſerve to be 
mentioned, the principal of which are five in 
number, and are ſometimes called ſeas, on ac- | 
count of their extent. 'That called the Upper 
Lake, or the Lake of the Nadoueſſons, is eſteen- 
ed at leaſt an hundred and fifty leagues in 

levgta, 
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ength, ſixty in breadth, and five hun in 
— It is all over navigable, and 
has ſome iſlands, eſpecially one called Minong, 
above threeſcore miles in compaſs, wherein 
both the Indians and French affirm there 1s 
a great mine of very pure copper, the ore af- 
fording three fifths of fine metal, without any 

paration beſides melting. It is remark 


of this lake, that all along the ſhore on the 


ſouth fide it is not above _— or OT 
deep, but ually increaſes in as we 
of over _ north, till no bottom is to be 
found at a hundred and fifty fathoms. 


The other lakes, though very large, are not 
equal to this in dimenſions. 


In the river Niagara, which forms a com- 
munication between two of theſe lakes, there 
is one of the moſt ſurprifing cataracts or falls 
of water yet diſcovered in the world. Father 
Hennepin, a French miſſionary among the Ca- 
nada Indians bordering on its banks, has de- 
ſcribed this prodigious caſcade as falling down 
a precipice a hundred fathoms high, which is 
fix hundred feet; but Mr. Dudley has publiſhed 


| an account of this cataract, taken at Albany, 


in 1721, from Mr. Boraſſaw, a native of Ca- 
nada, which perhaps comes nearer the truth. 
That — ſays, that the governor of Ca- 
nada having ordered his own ſon with three 
other officers to ſurvey the Niagara, and take 
the exact height of the cataract, they accord- 


ingly did fo with a ſtone of half a hundred 


weight 


1781 
weight tied to a large cod - line, and found it 
upon a perpendicular no more than twenty. ia 
fathoms. Upon Mr. Dudley's objecting Hen. 
nepin's account of this cataract to Mr. Bera- 
ſaw, he replied, that indeed every body had 
depended upon it as right till the late ſurvey; 
and he acknowledged that below the catara 
for. a conſiderable way there were a great 
ſmall ledges of rocks acroſs the river, which 
gradually leflened till they came to a level; 0 
that if all the deſcents were put together, he 
did not know but the difference of the water 
above the falls, and the level below, 
come up to Father Hennepin's account : 
the cataract, properly ſo called, is no more 
than twenty; ſix — . or a hundred and 
ffty-fix feet; which is a prodigious thing, and 
what the world cannot parallel“, confiden 
the largeneſs of the river, which, ſtraitened as 
it is in that part, is near a quarter of an Engli 
mile broad, and deep water. Both abo 
and below theſe falls the river is much wider, 
and from below there is no coming nearer them 
n miles, the 
torrent is ſo rapid, and the whirlpools fo ter- 


* Miſſon tells us, that the river Velino in Italy, 
throws itſelf from a ſteep rock, three hundred feet 
high; and De L'Ifle repreſents one of the catarafts 
of the Nile, as falling from a height of two hun- 
dred feet, as we have already obſerved. But for 
want of an actual meaſurement, theſe accounts ſeem 
not ſo much to be relied on, as that here given 
of the cataract of Niagara. It 
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It has been alledged that this cataract makes 
ſuch a prodigious noiſe, that ure cannot 
hear each other ſpeak at the diſtance of ſome 
miles from it ; but M. Boraſſaw affirms, that 
they may converſe together cloſe by it: and it 
has been alſo poſitively aſſerted, that the ſhoot 
of the river, when it comes to the precipice, 
was with ſuch a mighty force, that man and 


horſe might go under it without being wet; 
but this M. Boraſſaw likewiſe denies, and ſays 
that the water falls in a manner directly down. 
He farther obſerves, that the miſt or ſhower 
which the falls occaſion, is ſo extraordinary as 
to be ſeen at five leagues diſtance, and riſes 
3 high as the common clouds. In this miſt, 


when the ſun ſhines, there is always a glorious 


rainbow. 


Mr. Dudley tells us, that he himſelf ſaw a 
cataract three —_— above Albany, in the 
province of New York, upon Schenectada river, 
called Cohoes, which is not above forty or 
fifty feet perpendicular; but from this there 
alſo ariſes a miſty cloud, which deſcends like 
ſmall rain, and exhibits, when the ſun ſhines, 
2 beautiful rainbow ®, that moves as the ſpec- 
_ moves, according to the angle of vi- 

on. e 


Our 


* Miſſon relates the ſame of the miſt ariſing 
fiom the cataract of Velino, mentioned in the pre- 
ceeding note. Mr. Smith took notice of the like 
paænomenon at the cataract of Narva, in Livonia. 


We 
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Our author adds, that twenty miles to the 
eaſtward of Hudſon's River, near the middle 
of a long hill, he met with a briſk noiſy brook, 
ſufficient to turn a mill; and having obſeryed 
nothing of it at the beyinning of the hill, he 
turned about and followed the courſe of it, till 
at laſt he found the end of it, being abſorbed 
and finking into the ground: and though it 
be common in other parts of the world for 
brooks and even rivers to be thus loſt, it was 
the firſt of the ſort he had ever heard of or ſeen 
in that country. 


As to rivers, the northern part of America 
abounds with large ones, of which it is not our 
buſineſs to enter into a detail, but ſhall givea 
brief account of the two moſt conſiderable, 
which are thoſe of Canada or St. Laurence, 
and Miſſiſippi. The river of St. Laurence, a 


name given it by the French, is the largeſt in | 


North America, and inferior to few in the 

world, being computed to be about thiny 
leagues broad at the mouth, and two hundred 
fathoms deep: it takes its riſe, as is ſuppoſed, 
from ſome of the great lakes avove-menticned, 
and falls into the Gulf of St. Laurence, at 


We alſo read of marine rainbows, ſometimes ob- 
ſerved in a much agitated fea, when the wind 
ſweeps away the tops of the waves, and carries 
them aloft, ſo that the ſun's rays falling on them 
are &tfiactcil, &c. as in a common ſhower, and 
paint the colours of the bow, but leſs diſtin and 


the 


of leſs duration. | 
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 1nnumerable rivers in its courſe. 


' a 

the Ille of Anticoſti, 8 many 
other rivers in its courſe, which is generally 
reckoned to be about eight hundred leagues. 
The ſource being unknown, the length of its 
courſe cannot be determined; and as to its 
navigation, authors give us ſuch different ac- 
counts as are not ealy to reconcile, ſome re- 
preſenting it as ſafe, eaſy, and pleaſant, and 
others as ſo extremely difficult and dangerous, 
that the moſt experienced pilots have much 
ado to eſcape the many dangers they are ex- 
poſed to, from the ſandy banks, rocks and 


' ſhoals along the north ſhore ; but however the 


river in general is very deep, nor is its naviga- 
tion interrupted by cataracts, till a great way 
above Quebec, which is more than three hun- 
died miles from the ſea. There are many 
pleaſant iſlands in it, ſome of which are in- 


| habited, well cultivated, and fertile. 


The Miſifppi, Mefſafippi, or Meſchacebe, 
as Mr. Coxe calls it, is another very large river, 
which runs from north to ſouth through the 
greateſt part of Florida, or Louifiana, and 
empties itſelf by two mouths, Coxe ſays ſeven, 
into the Gulf of Mexico, after having received 
he ſource 
of this river 15 likewiſe not certainly known, 
though Mr. Coxe ſays, it is in the coun 
the Sieux, not very far diſtant from Hudſon's 
Bay. The natives ſay, it flows from a large 
ſpring in the country of the Iſſati, in about the 
kft;eth degree of latitude ; and ſome French- 

Var, XIV. Q men 


1 
men pretend to have ſailed u 


two! of its head, where they carved the 
arms France on the trank of « tree ; by | 
theſe accounts, we imagine, are only calculated 


vaſt country. 


it to withie 


to ſupport the pretenſious of the French to this | 
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Particular Deſcriptions of the moſt remarkable 
public Buildings, other fingular Produc- 


in 
ie 
n | 
ed | 
hs 


tions of Art in North America. Curious Re- 


of the city of Mexico, now an archbiſhop's ſec, 


and the ſeat of a Spaniſh viceroy, and formerly 
the capital of a great and opulent empire. 


ery. It is one of 
arly built cities in the world e it 
ing ſtraight, and croſſing one another at righ 


angles, and in the 8 of them three 
coaches may go abreaſt. It is almoſt quadran- 
ar ; rh ee — ave miles one way, and 

leſs than four the other, and contains about 
in hundred thouſand inhabitants, many of them 
immenſely rich, the 99 — | 
| 2 


11841 
of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, as well as Europe, 
being daily expoſed to fale in their market. 
place, which is a y ey ſquare in the middle 
of the city. The houſes are built of brick and 
ſtone, but not very high, the country being 
ſubject to earthquakes ; and as all the buildings 
are convenient, ſo ſome of them are 
magnificent, eſpecially the cathedral, which 
was a work of fixty years, and is embelliſhed 
with the fineſt painting, gilding, carving, and 
other ornaments. his ſtructure, with the 
cloyſters and dwellings of the clergy adjoini 
to it, takes up a large ſpace of ground; at 
| the revenues belonging to it are equal to the 
beauty and magnificence of the buildings. The 
high altar is 1aid to have coft fifty thouſand 
Pieces of eight, each piece about four ſhilh 
and fixpence Engliſh ; and the chalice for 


ordinary fervice eleven thouſand, 3 | 


2 and ſet round with _ . 
alſo an image of the Virgin Mary, which y 
maſſy filver, adorned _ rubies and pearls to 
the value of thirty thoufand pieces of eight, 
and which is carried in proceſſion once a yer, 


for three hundred pieces of eight for thei 
portions. 


Beſides the cathedral there are about thiry 
ether fine churches, twenty-two convents f 
both ſexes, and ſeveral hoſpitals richly e. 
| dowed. The revenue of the cathedral is # 

leaſt ſeventy thouſapd pounds per any Þ 


when a certain number of maids draw lots, | 
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which the archbiſhop has fifteen thouſand, be- 
des a great many * and ottief perquilites. 


The great ſquare or market-place” already 
mentioned, has a piazza on one fide vf ir, un- 
der which are ſome of the richeſt ſhops in the 
world; and on the oppoſite fide ſtands the 
magnificent palace of the viceroy, which was 
new built in the year 1698, and whoſe princi- 

al front is not inferior to that of the palace at 
RY which it reſembles, particularly in its 
noble ſtair-caſe, leading to a great number of 
deautiful apartments : and yet the archbiſhop's 
palace, which is built round like a theatre, is 
reckoned 2 more ſtately and elegant ſtructure 
than that of the viceroy. © 


Next to this great ſquare is a ſtreet called 
the Plateria, inhabited by goldſmiths and 61- 
verſmiths, whoſe ſhops are furniſhed with ſuch 
2 variety of utenſils and ornaments of gold, 
hlver, and jewels, as perhaps cannot be paral- 
leled in any. other city in the world : for bere 
eren the Negro women that walk by the ladies 
coaches wear bracelets of gold, pearl neck- 
laces, and jewels in their cars ; and the black 
foct- boys are dreſſed in rich liveries, dawbed 
with gold and filver lace. Here they are con- 

y making either church or family plate, 
 f | eſpecially when the merchants are beſpeaking 
& | goods againſt the arrival of the galleons ; at 
$ 7 | which time the ſhops and warehaules are filled 
, of with cheſts of plate deſigned for Old Spain, 
hick | piled up to the very cielings. The glaſſes or 
lakes, like thoſe of our goldſmiths, are full of 
2 gilt 


gilt plate, and their cabinets are filled wil 
vaſt quantities of rings, large jewels, 
numberleſs toys, eſpecially gold ſnuſff-boxa, 
enamelled and ſet with rubies and emeralds; of 
which it is ſaid ten thouſand are ſometimes to 
be ſeen in this ſtreet, and hardly a fleet depam 
for Old Spain without carrying off at leaſt five 
hundred. | 


The fireet where the mercers expoſe their 
filks, has a very grand appearance; and that 
where the tradeſmen reſide, who deal in bra, 
| feel, and iron ware, is very long and ſpacious: 

but the ftreet inhabited by the nobility; gentry, 
and lawyers, without any ſhops intermixed; 
exceeds all the reſt for ſtately — the 
principal whereof is the fine palace of the Mar- 
quis del Valle, the ſueceſſor of Cortez, who 
conquered Mexico, which ſtands on the ground 
where the palace of the Emperor Montezuma 


ſtood, and is deſervedly admired for its firuc- | 


ture and dimenhons. 


There. is in Mexico, a pleaſant ring or park, | 


plarited with trees, and adorned with fountains 


and water-works, whither the quality of bak | 


ſexes, and the gay part of the town, 


every evening. Several hundreds of coaches | 


are frequently ſeen here, moſt of them with 
fine equipages, and a great number of pages 
and other ſervants; ot whom the former are 
generally Negroes. The ladies are ſaid to be 
great gameſters; but the chief diverſion for 
people of all ranks is in canoes upon a fine 


canal, the banks whereof are furniſhed 2 
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vaſt varieties of dainties for their accommoda“ 
tion. Others divert themſelves with fiſhing in 
boats upon the jake, carrying along with them 


| wine and cold proviſions, The neighbour- 
| hood of the city is rendered extremely plea. 


fant by the many villages, monaſteries, pa- 


| hces, country ſeats, &c. which either ſtand on 


illands, or on the banks of the lake. Their 
beſt water is brought to town by an aqueduct 
from a mountain ſeveral miles diſtant. 


Near the beginning of this aqueduct is 


| Chapukepec, the buria]-place of the Spaniſh 


viceroys, as it was formerly of the Mexican 
. Here is a ſumptuous palace, with 


| fine gardens and water- works, and a beautiful 
| chapel, the ornaments whereof are reckoned 
to have coſt above a million of crowns. 


As to the Indian antiquities about Mexico, 


| the Spaniards have deſtroyed the — part 


of them, but about ſeven leagues from the eity 
there ſtill remain two remarkable pieces, viz. 


the pyramids of the ſun and moon, the foun- 


ders of which are not known. They appear 
eut out in ſteps like thoſe of Egypt; and on 
the top of them formerly ſtood two images of 


| a monſtrous fize, repreſenting the fun and 


meon, which the Indians worſhipped. The 


| pyramid of the ſun ſtands about two hundred 


paces from the other, and is. about a fourth 


| part higher. 


Having given a deſcription of modern 
Mexico, we now come to treat of the antient 
Q 4 cy, 


[ 288 ] 


the preſent city ſtands on, there is reaſon to 
believe was ſquare, or Pay near that figure; 
and its dimenſion may be gueſſed at from the 


number of families reſiding in it, which the | 


hiſtories of that conqueſt make to be aboue 
ſixty thouſand. As at preſent, there was a vaſt 
ſquare in the middle of the city, which, at 
the time of their great fair, was reſorted to by 
at leaſt a hundred thouſand people, and con- 
tained a great number of booths and tents, 
wherein they lodged their merchandiſe. The 
city was divided into two parts ; the one in- 
habited by the court, the nobility, and perſons 
of diſtinftion ; the other by tradeſmen, and 
ple of inferior rank. The former 
was much the largeſt, where the ſtreets were 
ſpacious, the houſes of white hewn ſtone, one 
ſtory high, and they had flat roofs, adorned 
with battlements. Their cielings were of ce- 
dar, cypreſs, or other odoriferous wood ; and 
their hangings either of furs and beautiful 
feathers, or cotton-linen, painted with a va- 
riety of figures of plants and animals: but 
notwithſtanding their wealth, none of the no- 
bility were ſerved in plate, which was the pre- 
rogative only of the emperor. | 


The palace of Montezuma, the laſt empe- 
ror, was fo very large, that it had thirty gates, 
which opened into as many different ſtteets, 
the principal front making one ſide of the 
great ſquare above-mentioned. The materials 
of this building were poliſhed jaſper, black, 
| red, and white, and over each gate were the 


arms | 


city, which, as it ſtood on the ſame ground 
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wings extended, and a tiger in his talons. 


The whole conſiſted of ſeveral ſquare courts, 
| and was fo vaſtly extenſive as to contain apart- 
-ments for three thouſand of the emperor's wo- 
men, arid a proportionable number of other 
_ domeſtics. 


Another palace aſſigned to Cortez and his 
army, was likewiſe of a ſurpriſing extent, con- 


| taining commodious rooms and apartments for 


his five hundred Spaniards, and fix thouſand 
Indians, his auxiliaries ; and when the Spaniſh 
general had planted his artillery, and placed 
his guards, it had inuch the appearance of a 
fortreſs, being ſurrounded with a thick ſtone 


wall, and ed with towers. 


When Cortez and his army firſt entered the 
ſtreets of Mexico, they were met by two 


_ | hundred noblemen of the emperor's houſhold, 
clothed in one livery, with plumes of 
feathers on their heads, all of the ſame fa- 


ſhion and colour. Theſe, after meeting and 
paying their compliments to the Spaniſh gene- 
ral, fell back, and then dividing themſelves, 
made a lane for the Spaniards. Then came 
anocher body of the nobility of a ſuperior dig- 
nity, who made a more ſplendid appearance ; 
and in the midſt cf them was the em 
Montezuma, carried in a chair of beaten gold, 
on the ſhoulders of his favourite courtiers, 
whilſt four of them ſuſtained a canopy over 
his head. The whole was adorned with beau» 
uful feathers, through which the glittering 
Qz bold 


* 
3:9 


_ appeared; and the emperor was preceded 


y three officers with rods of gold, the has. | 


bingers of his approach, on whoſe appearance 
the people fell upon their faces, not daring to 
look upon their monarch. Cortez diſmounti 

when the Mexican emperor drew near, the 
latter alighted from his chair, and carpets were 
ſpread in the ſtreets for him to tread on. He 
advanced, it is ſaid, with a ſolemn flow pace, 
leaning on the arms of two princes his rela. 
tions, and was met by Cortez with a _ 
haſte and a moſt profound reverence ; whi 

the emperor aniwered by touching the 


ground 
with his hand, and afterwards raiing it to his | 


lips; which was looked upon as a great con- 


deſcenfion, and added to the eſteem and vene- 


ration his ſubje&s already had for the Spaniards, 
The conference between the Mexican emperor 
and Cortez was ſhort at this interview, after 
which Montezuma commanded ene of hu 
princes to conduct the general to the palace 


appointed for his reſidence, and then returned 


to his own. The ſpacious apartments of this 
palace have been taken notice of above. 


Beſides the two palaces already mentioned, 
Montezuma had ſeveral pleaſure-houſes in and 
about the city; in one of which were great 
galleries, ſupported by pillars of jaſper, and 
in them were kept all ſorts of land-fowls and 
birds that Mexico produced. The ſea-fowls 
were preſerved in reſervoirs of ſalt water; 
and thoſe that were bred up in lakes and rivers, 
in others of freſh water. And ſo numerous 
were theſe birds, that it 15 ſaid to have _ 
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| the buſineſs of three hundred men to 
them. In another ſquare of 

kept all manner of wild beaſts 


; 
; 
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| fine ſhady walks, beds of fragran 
nal herbs, and parterres of beautiful flowers, 
with magnificent ſummer-houſes, bagnio's, ar- 
bours, and fountains. But there was a build- 
ing in the moſt ſolitary part of the 
which ſurprized the Spaniards more any 
thiag they met with, and it was called the 
Houle of Sorrow, becauſe the emperor uſed to 
retire thither on the death of his relations, or 
on any calamity, public or private. The roof, 
the cieling, and the fides were black, and only | 
| juſt ſo much light was admitted as to diſcover 
the diſmal obſcurity. In this gloomy manſion, 
ſay the Spaniſh authors, Montezuma uſed to 


_— familiarly with the prince of dark- 
neſs. a 


*r 110 2m eee re een . 


The principal of the Mexican Was 
dedicated to Viztlipuzli, the gad of war. The 
whole ediſice formed a large ſquare, and was 

en- 


relate, was decorated with the ſkulls of 
who had been ſacrificed to their idols. On 
ſide of the ſquare, was a magnificent — and 
over every one of them four ſtatues, ſu 
to repreſent ſome ſubordinate deities. At the 
foot of the wall, within, were the 
of the prieſts, and of their inferior officers and 
iervants; and yet there was room 
for eight or ten thouſand perſons to dance on 
their ſolemn feſtivals. In * middle of the 
ſquare, was a ſtructure of a pyramidal form, 
— ſides whereof were ſmooth, and a fourth 
aſcended by a hundred and twenty ſteps. There 
was a flat on the top, forty feet ſquare, laid 
with jaſper of different colours. This flat 
was ſurroynded with twiſted rails, and on each 
fide was a marble ſtatue, ſupporting a vaſt 
candleſtic, between which was a green ſtone, 
five ſpans high from the ground, which ter- 
minated in a point; and on this, it is ſaid, they 
extended the human victims they ſacrificed, 
throwing them on their backs, and ripping 
them open with ſharp flints, inſtead of knives, 
after which they tore out their hearts, and of- 
R 
to 4 exqui- 
6h materials and architecture, where an idol 
as placed above an altar. This image wa 
p- nag form, and ſet an a throne, ſultained 
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On the left hand, wis ahother chapel, id 
which was the image of Thalock, another of 
the Mexican deities, almoſt in every reſpect 
reſembling the former. Theſe two idols were 
ſo intimately united, in the opinion of the poor 
Indians, that they aſcribe to theni the o 
utributes, and paid them the ſame honours. 


The walls and altars of theſe chapels were im- 


menſely rich, covered with jewels and precious 
ſtones, ſet on feathers of colours. There 
were eight of theſe teniples iti Mexico, of the 
like architecture and equal wealth; beſides two 
thouſand ſmall ones, dedicated to ſo many dif- 
ferent gods, every ſtreet having its tutelar 
— every diftres or calamity, its particular 
tar, NT Ros 


On ai iſland in the lake, about two leagues 
from Mexico, was ſituated [ztacpalapd, the two 


cities having a communication togetlier by a 
| ſpacious ſtone eauſey. This town conſiſted 


of ten thouſand houſes, many of Which were 
built like thoſe of Mexico. The rooms of the 
Carr 


| [194] 
Cacique*s palace were hung with cotton-Inen, 
finely painted; and among the curioſities in his 
garden, he had a ſquare reſervoir, with fairs 
to go down to the bottom, each fide being 
four hundred paces. 85 


Another city, called Cholula, was for beauty 
like Valladohd in Spain, containing twenty 
thouſand ſouls, and having ſuburbs of equal 


The city of Tlaſcala was alſo built with 
one and brick, like the houſes of Mexico, 
and was fituated on four eminences, which 


were united and defended by a ſtone-wall: fo | 


well were the Mexicans filled in architecture 
in thoſe days, though now there are not any 
towns in the country built of brick or ſtone, 
except thoſe in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. . 


As to the buildin 
who have ſubmitted to the Spaniards, and em- 
braced their religion, live in thatched huts, or 
cottages, and obſerve little larity in lay- 
ing out their ſtreets. Their houſes are not 
contiguous, nor in any order ; only they have 
one common guard-houſe, fituate on an emi- 
nence, whither they reſort on the approach of 
an enemy, or when they aſſemble in council. 
Their method of building, is to ſet up polb, 
ſeven or eight feet high, and two or three feej 
'aſunder, aud having wattled up the intervals, 
they cover them with clay. The roof is made 

like that of our barns, and uſually covered with 


Palmetto leaves, a hole being left in the = 
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de to let out the ſmoke. Inftead of beds, they 
aſe hammocks, which are hung up on the prin- 
ipal beam, from one end of the houſe to the 
- nor have they any ſeats or tables, but 
blocks of wood. Their furniture conſiſts of 
pots, pans, and other kitchen utenſils, with 
calabaſhes, or gourds of an uncommon fize, to 
hold their liquor: and their arms and other 


implements were hung round the cottage as 


ornaments. Their guard-houſe is generally a- 
bout a hundred and thirty feet long, five and 
twenty broad, the walls nine or ten feet high, 
and the roof covered in the ſame manner as 
their cottages. They have narrow loop-holes 


on the fides, from 'whence they can annoy an 
enemy with their arrows, ' efpecially as the 


ground is cleared of wood and ſhrubs all 
round to a conſiderable diſtance. However, 
by —_— ing arrows into the thatch, 
theſe light 2 are eaſily deſtroyed. 


Before we take leave of Mexico, it is not 
amifs to obſerve, that the Mexicans differ wide- 
ly in their genius and temper from what they 
were when the Spaniards arrived among(t them. 
The firſt adventurers inform us, 1 they 
were 2 very ingenious people, inoffenfive and 
hoſpitable; and chat the generality of them 
were weary of their idolatrous ſuperſtitions, and 
particularly deteſted their human ſacrifices. Ii 
appears they were no mean artificers in paint - 
ing, ſtatuary, and building. They uſed both 
the pencil, and the beautiful feathers of birde, 
in drawing and forming of pictures ; and witli- 
ont iron tools, they had found means of hew- 

1 ing 


[ 196 
ing from the rock, and poliſhing vaſt pillar 
and ſlabs of marble, and likewiſe preci 
ones and jewels. They made offenſive 
defenſive armour ; wrought mines of gold, 
filver, and copper ; melted and ſeparated theſe 
metals, and afterwards worked them into dif. 
ferent utenſils. We find alſo, that they built 
large towns, removed ſtones, of great bulk 
from place to place ; and all this by mere dint 
of & without the aſſiſtante of 


oxen, or other cattle. They had likewiſe i- 


mages of gold and filver, wood and flone; 
but how they formed them, without ſuch inſtru. 


ments as we make uſe of; is to us a myſtery, 
for it ſcems the Spaniards were ſo intent upon 
plunder, that neglected to make 
obſervations on theſe articles; at leaſt 

did not think ft to 6 1 then 
to poſterity. S flints, 1 in ſome mea; 
lure, ſupplied got want of knives, axes, &c. 
but it | 4 | * = — 
application, that they were. able in ſuch cir- 
—— and with no better inſtruments, to 
perform any thing curious. 


The principal manufacture of the ancient 
Mexicans, was cotton-linen, which they ſpun 
and wove, and afterwards painted with the h- 
gures of men, beaſts, birds, flowers, &c. 
dome caſes, they made uſe af the ſinews of 2. 
nimals inſtead of thread, and of bones inſtead 
of needles. But though theſe Indians were ſuch 
ingenious artiſts two or three hundred years 
ago, there are ſufficient reaſons to be given for 
their not being ſo at preſent. n 
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under a pretence of zeal for deſtroying the 
Pagan temples and idols, but more for the 
fake of plunder, ruined every town where arts 
or manufactures flouriſhed, and reduced the 
tatives to the moſt abje& ſlavery, compelling 
them to work in their mines, and ſupply the 
lace of beafts of burden: and beſides, the 
uropeans being provided with tools and in- 
ſtruments to perform things in a better man- 
ner than the Indians could do, under ſo many 
diſadvantages, it is no wonder the latter neg- 
lected their former employ ments. 


Thoſe of the open country, who have ſtill 
their liberties, of whom there are 

great numbers, are people of humanity, brave, 
| „ active, and unacquainted with the 
ordid vices of thoſe who live in towns among 
the Spaniards. Every man builds his own 
houſe, and makes his own arms and imple- 
ments, and great part of their time is ſpent in 
hunting, — and fiſhing. They cultivate 
but little ground, planting juſt enough Indian 
corn, roots, &c. to ſerve the neceſſities of the 
family; and theſe plantations are leſt to the 


eare of the women, after the men have cleared 
| the ground. The women alſo ſpin and weave 
their cotton, 


n, do the houſhold buſineſs, and in 
every thing ſerve their huſbands with chear- 
—_— — A They _ follow un 
w a hunting, and carry ons, 
with calubathes, or paenks for thete tale, and 
Plpkins to dreſs their food. Every man breeds 
up his ſon to the exerciſes of hunting and 

ſhooting, 


1981 
ſhooting, at which laſt, the very boys are 
dextrous, that they will ſplit a cane with ang. 
row at the diſtance of twenty yards. Thoſegf 
the Province of Honduras, are particularly 
active, ſlrong, and nimble, and are bred 9 
throw the lance, harpoon and dart, and to 
draw the bow, from their infancy ; and it 
ſaid, that with a ſmall cane, they will parry 
any of theſe mifſive weapons. When 
learn the uſe of guns, they are excellent ma 
men, and are brave and daring in battle; 
though moſt of the other Indians are much de- 
generated from the courage of their anceſtors, 


We ſhall only add, that the Mexicans have 


their dances and their muſic, ſuch as drums, | 


and pipes; and indeed they ſeem to love every 
thing that makes a noiſe, be the ſound ever 
to diſagreeable. They frequently dance thirty 
or forty in acircle, humming a kind of tune 


all the while, ſtretching out their hands, and | 


laying them on each other's ſhoulders. Some 
times they jump and ſkip about, and uſe the 
moſt antick geſtures for ſeveral hours, till they 
are heartily weary ; and now and then one ſteps 
out of the ring to make ſport for the ret, 
ſhewing tricks and feats of activity. The 
women likewiſe have their dances and muſick, 


and other diverſions by themſelves. 
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M. B. The numerical Letters denote the Volumes 
and the Figures the Pages. 
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. See Houſes Religious. 


Aberdeen Spaw, i. 106. old city, 192. 

Hergevenny Bridge, ii. 38. 

Abeſtes, i. 46. vi. 160. 

Abyſſinia or Ethiopia, xiii. 119. climate, zr. face of the 
country, 122. curiofities, 832 : 
136. foſſils, 142. 

Acacia, the, xii. 139. 

Academic philoſophers, i in. 159. 

Adoption in Turkey, ix. 207. 

Adrian, Emp. iii. 27. ts nl, and i, .. 

„ix. 194. 

— moſques at, in. 1 Hippadiome, and burnt 
pillar, 137. hiſtorical ITN, 

Alultery puniſhed, xii. 76. 

Etna, mount, vi. 181. eruptions, 


| Africa in general, wii. 117. — 2 > ti 


vegetables, 167. 


| ffgate, iv. 35. x. 53. 


Aginceurt, battle, in. 98. 

Agra, palace at, xi. 322. | 
Agricola in Britain, i ” 16, 54. 

| irs, Duke, ii. 165. 
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Aix - la- Chapelle, treaty of, iv. ICZ, 10 Vi, 120. vi. ; 
Ahernan-ſtreet, ii. 63. < : ” 


| the Creat, wi. 37, 38. bis character, viii. g. 
Alexandria, xiv. 201. cifterns at, 202. 


Alfred's, K. war with the Danes, iii. 37, 48. peace, thid, 


navy, 40. abſconds, 43. recbvers his dominions, 42. 


founder of O:ford univerſity, 43. collects Saxon law, 


ibid. dies, 44. 
Algiers, wit. 23. iron, &c. 34. antiquities, 59, 62, 66. 
i, its e iv. 194. 


Alkenna, ſhrub, xii. 142. 

_— grand, iv. 30. viii. 25. triple, 56. quadruple, 
SH, 4. A 

Al. Sure ge i. * library, 134. s 

Aimond-tree, Vi, 27. 

Alnewwick, cuſtom at, ii. 207. 

Foes, xi. 93. xiv. 146, &c. 

Alps, vi. 168. 

Altars. See Delos. 

Alum of 1 in. — 


Anbrofus Aurelianus, lil. 23. ; 
America, in general, xiii. 177. origin, 178. extent, 184. 
Seuth, its diviſion, ibid. animals, 107. See French 
Cruelties, War, &c. 

Nerth, account thereof, xiv. 76, Ke. Britiſh, N. 


animals, 92. vegetables, 146. foffils, 168. caves, lake, 
cataracts, 175, &c. rivers, 180. 

Amberſt, Sir Teffery, dv. 127, 3. 

Amiantus, See Abeſtos. ak 
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Anphitbeatres, ii, 155. See Public Buildings and Anti- 
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te, animals in, x, 16. — Oh Os, 
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ea, ii. 127. 1 163. iii. 15. 
4. See Abyſſinia. 
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38 Ital Rr Netherlands, . 
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t, | bary, Guinea, Negroland, Abyflinia, Ethiopia, and 
. ne 2 135. * 


Anſon, Commodore, iv. 84, $6. Admiral ad Per 99 
an, the, xii. $$. In the note, 


— — 


: 2 he, xi 73. xiii. 124, &c, 211; 

35 „ iv. 172, 

Avples of Sodom, » as. 

— bitter, Ses Coloquintida, 

Apricot of Barbary, xiii. 32. 

 Hquedutts, vii. 46. ix. 195. in the note. 3 
Xit, 20 6. xiii. 61. 

2bella Stuart, viii, 164. 
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Arabia, foffile, x. 55. cuſtorns, 135. manner of living, 
138. origin, 16 1. | 
Aranguez, vi. 68, 


Armory, at London, ii. $, 22, 34 at Paris, v. 34, 


Army, pealiamentary, iii. 189, 190. 
Aragon, vi. 5. _ | 
24, Ke. 
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roites, i. 73. 
None invented, ix. 153. Ni. 156, 157. 
. - os lit of, Vi. 8. 


of, vi. 21. 
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Bark Flons, xiv. 22—36. 
— Winters, 36. 
Barmwell, damage by fire at, . 
Baronets, Knights, i inſtituted, 11), 
Barrows, Roman, ii. 156, and 190. 
Boſs, iſland, i. 17. 
Baſtile, v. 34- 


Bath, i. 90, 92, 93+ antiquities near Bath, f. 120. or- 
der, iv, 68. 


Baths of Thermæ, x. 62. 
Battle of crows, viii. 13. 
Battle. flone, ii. 170. 

Batti, Indian, xi. 83. 
Bavaria, circle of, vii. 95. 


| Bavord caſtle, ii. 186. 


Dear, the, vii. 127. 
| Beaver, xiv. 98, &c. See Caſtor and Caſtoreum. 
| Bee, the, ix. 94, 96, 102. | 
| Bedford, Duke of, regent in France, 1ii. 100, 
Bedfordjbire, antiquities in, it. 95, 194. 
Belli, large, in China, xii. 15. 
B nb, Admiral, iv. 31. 
Nenjamin, gum, xi. 96. 
B:neir, raifing of, xi. 96. 
* Bette 
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— 3 — ü. 116, 279, 190, 273. 
Berwick, iii. 86. bridge, ii. 38. 


— how decoyed, i. 25. xi. 119. 


Go 

8 clerks, i. 16. 
Biſhop's vote taken away, iii. 179, 180. 
——— ſeven, ſent to the Tower, iv. 6, 7. 
Black-cap, bird, viii. 136. 
| Blackſmith, the, painter, viii. 96, i= the note. 
Black Prince, iii. 90. | 
Blake, Admiral, iii. 199. 
Blenheim-bouſe, i. 108. K b : 
— 1, * rain, ibid. circulation of the, 158. 
Bloodwnod, xiii. ot. 
Boadicea, Queen, iii. 15, 16. 
2 Sie Fab, i. 10 
Bodley, Sir „ i. 18 
Jobemia, = $3. mines, 116. ancient inhabitants, 

viii. 34- revolutions, 35. Sec iii. 168. vii, 96. 
= 41 52. { 
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— Lord, iv. 49, * 
Bones, the Mammuth, ix. 36, 37. 
Foncwwell, i. 111. 
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Fenmet. xii. 6, in the note, and 22. 

Soo-onkor, or long neck, bird, xiii. 15. 

Borax, x. 196. its uſes, 197. 

| Borera, iſle, i 1. 20. 

Borometz, the, ix. 23 

Borough, Engliſh, li. 206, 

— Admiral, wv, 121. 

„ i. 114. 

— i. 177. 

Zeſ worth - feld, ii. 191. 

| Bothwell, Earl, iii. 153, 1 54. 

Bow-chrrch, i. 174. 

Bowes in Yorkſhire, ul. 78, 

Bramins, xi. 138. 

Brandon, ii. go. 

Bratton=caſtle, ii. 188. 

Brazil diſcovered, vi. 127. 

| —— birds, xiii. 196, &c. 

— wood, XIV, 41. 

Brecknock, ii. 132. antiquities, ibid. 

Breda, church, viii. 95. 

Bridges, remarkable, li. 34. v. 31, &c. vi. 72. vii. 50. 
X. 213. Kii. 11. xiii. 35» 

Pridge-battles, vii. 65. 

Brienſlon-manor, ll, 210. 

Bright, Edw. i. 31. 

Thomas, 151, 

Brightbelmſtone, mineral waters, i. 101. 

2 i. 55. medicinal ſprings, 94+ 

ba, Queen, iii. 27. 

— why fo called, iii. I, 2. firſt inhabitants, 3. cha- 
rafter, 4. diviſion, 3. conquered by the Romans, 13, 
16, * 19. invaded by the Pits and Scots, 19. why 

named England, 24. See Great Britain, England, Scut- 
land, Britons. 

Britons barrafled by the Scots and Picts, iii, 20. betrayed 
to the Saxons, 21, 22, 23. 

Prochley-bill, ii. 100. 

Bromley-=uells, i. 97. 
ce, Robert, wi. 77, 80-83. 


Juen Becard, iii. 34. 
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— A 7 vii. 89. 
Druſſels, palace, 
Buckingbam- houſe, i. i. 202. 
Buckinghamſhire, antiquities in, ii. 95. 
Buſfaie, the, vi. 15. zi. 74. 
Bugabugs, xiii. 8 
Buldings, i. 159. 2 Scotland, Ireland, Fra, 
Spain, Ys 18 Denmark, Swedes, 
=>» Ruſſia Turkey, Af, 8 

„ M. 7 
Bulneſs, ii. 2 
Burd 0 - bg. 
m_ in Derbyſhire, u. 88. ' 
Burgos cathedral, vi. 62. 
Burial-places in China, xii, 19. 
Burleigb-houſe, i. 215. 
Burlington-bouſe, i. 210. 
B well, a, i. 94. 
Butterfly in „ xiii. 20. 
. xiv, 160. 
Buxton-welk, i. 
Byrng. Sir Gieze, i iv. 59, 60. 
— Admiral, 112, 114, 2 


— it. 131. 

Caernerwen, in. 77, and i. 77. ii. 153, 1 

Caerphilly caſtle, ii. 133. 

| Cairo, Grand, Do 03S: aiding ot, ak 168. caftle, 169. 

moſques, 172. churches, 172. Joſeph's priſon, 20%, 
aqueduct, 205. ſynagogue, 207. 

Calais, taken, 4.95. loſt, 140. bombarded, iv. 25. 


Calcutta, iv. 116, | 
Coledonians invade Britain, iii. 37, 18. who they were, 5+ 
2 monftrous, i. J2- 
Calf-of-man, iſland, i. 25. 
California, xiv. 79, 
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Calves, fea, viii, 139. 

Cambogia, x1. 102. 

Cambridge, colleges at, 2. 190. 

Cambridgeſpire, antiquities in, it. 98, 18a, 192. 

Camel, » . 17. e 
| Camelo-Pardel, the, xiii. 230. 

Camini, plant, nv. 40. 

Campbrre, xii. 104, 106. 
ancient, ii, 108. 

— Turkiſh, ix. 22. 2 
| Canads | 5 iv. 131. by whom wy. $1, 
| deſcribed, $2, &c. 9 

Canals in China, xii. 13. | 

Cannel-coal, i. 59. 
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Car, where it can't live, i. 35, Civet, zi. 172. xiii, 192, 


Catarafts, bird, vi. 148. 22 
Catarafts, viii. 171. of the Nile, xii. 152. in Americ, 


xiv. . 30 
Catharine, Q. iii. 136, 136, 1 . 
Cattarich, ii. 77. POO WON 


Covear, in. 30. | 

Caverns, remarkable, i. $1. ti. 172, &. iv. 192. 1. 

| 41, 2 Xllle 39. zv. 175. 

Cavities, or ſwallows, under ground, i, 117. 

Celts, w . 2, | 

Cerdic, K. of t 2 Weſt 

of Wight, 26. 

„ iſle, xii. 36. 
, Vo 21. 


Chameleon, the, 2. 10. xii. 131, 


Saxons, iii, 25. conquered the Ile 


ing, created Prince of Wales, iii. 166. duped by 
Spain, 167, 169. embarked for Spain, 169. marries a 
French Princeſs, ibid. acceſſion, 170. war with France, 
271. illegal practices, 172. wives the book of ſparts, 
174. attempts to eftabliſh the common prayers in Sco- 
land, ibid. reſolves to puniſh their diſobedience by arms, 
175. differs with his partament, 176, &c. his daughter 
married to the Prince of Orange, 178. ſets up his flan- 
dard, 18 3. various ſucceſs, 184, 18 ;. thraws himſelf 
into the of the Scots army, 188. 2 ® 
the parliament, 199. eſcapes, 191. impri , 

rifings in his favour, ibid. removed to Hurſt - caſtle, 192. 
to Wiadſor-caftle, 193. tried, ibid. — ” 
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charles, K. IId, proclaimed, 196. rejefts the conditions 
offered by the Scots, 196. takes the covenant, and lands 
in Scotland, 197. crown'sd, ibid. flies, 198. obliged to 
leave France, 201. reſtoration, 2c4, 205, 206. crown'd, 
209, married, ibid. war with Holland, ibid. his long 
parliament, 213. denies his marriage with Lucy Wal- 
ters, iv. 1. dies, 3. 

Charles, K. the Third, of Spain. Ser Spaniſh Wars. 
Cbarleton. See Horn Fair. 

Charter by Alexander the Great, viii. 5 
Cbatſworth-bouſe, i. 207. : | 
Chaucer, a natural figure of him, viii, 196, in che note. 


cbepſton, ii. 91. 1 
waters, i. 98. 


tenbam 
Cbelſea-boſpital, ii. 29. 
Cbeſhire, 1. 67. antiquities, it. 88. 
Cbeſmut-trce, remarkable, i. 36. 
ch ter, ii. 88. 
Cheviot-bills, i. 75. 


| Chickens hatched in Egypt, xii. 161. 


Chicheſter, ii. 108. 

child, a petrified, viii. 189. 
Chilbam, in Kent, it. 104. 
( bil ghancoftle, i. 27. 
Chiltera-bills, i. 143, 


Cbimpaneze, the animal, Nil. 124. 


} Gina, its ſituation, extent and diviſion, xi. 147. moun- 


a 149. 2 


legilators, | 
Cbinanare, of what made, xi. 178, 1. wad 188, &c. filk-ma- 
8 178. cotton 179. 
Chineſe weddings, xii. 17. women, 18. ſons, ibid. pre- 
pare in health for burial, 19. method of mourning, 20. 
burial, 21. religion, 22. duty to parents, 24. courſe of 


juſtice, ibid. diet, 25. way of eating, 25, complexion, 
26. dreſs, 27. 


Chiogen- 


Chippenham, fortreſs, iii. 4 r. 
CBeron, ix. 1 53. 

Gbocolate to make, xiv. 45, &c. 
Chriſtianity brought into Britain, iii. 18. 
Chriff -church, Oxford, i. 179. 
Church, Proteſtant, eftabliſhed, iii. 151. 


Churches in Paris, v. 7. in Spain and Portugal, vi. fl. 


See England, Italy, Germany, and Netherlands. 
Cingetortx's fate, iii. 12. 
. Cinnamon, xii. 101. tree, 102. | 
Cinque their cuſtoms, ii. 211. 
— inhabitants of, x. 140 
Circt, in Rome, vii. 45. 


Civpet- cat, xiii. 132. Xi. 72. 
Civil wars, iii. 23, 63, 65, 73, 84, 105, Kc. 182, Ke. 
Clakis, bird, i. 24. 


Clare · hall at Cambridge, i. 190. 

Claudius Cuſar, ſends an army into Britain, iii. 13. 
Clauſentum, Roman town, ii. 117. 

Check at „ viii. 93. 

Cloth made of xiii. 138. 

Clove-tree, xii. 100. qualities of the fruit, 101. 


——— - inexhauftible at Newcaftle upon Tyne, i- 61. 

Cæati- mundi, the, animal, xiii. 188. 

Coaft,. French, bombarded, iv. 23. deſcents made therem, 
116, 120, 125. : | 

C:c2. Ser Cocoa-tree, and xi, 3g. liquor, 90. * 
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* See Trade. 
F, mariners, vii. 159. its variation, 1 59, in the note, 
ſect of, nii. 22. 


„ kingdom of. See Abyſſinia. 
ne the Great, lit. 18. divides Britain in 2 


e n vill. 154. ix. 33. 
its ule, 4% vii. 112. how made, viii. 155, 
— - * 58. how p 59. 


c, i. 39, ee. 86, 101, 823 — 
n. 232, 152, 161, &c. 168, 169, oo” 


KT | Corpus Chi proceſſion at Paris, v. 6. 


— - fas, or market, 77. 
- Coven:"y proceſſion, its original, ii. 199. 
fe T Coney, 


Cromwell, Thomas, Viſitor General, iii. 14434. 

Over, iii. 185, $7, Kc. 191. lent to 

196. in Scotland, 197. defeats the King's forces, ig 

created Protector, 198, 200. calls a parliametit, ing 

takes part with France againſt Spain, ibid. pr 

parliament, 200. refuſes to be called King, ibid. 

tions with France, 200. his death, 202. 

up, 207. —_ | 

Croſs-bath, i. gr. 

i. 25. 

Crown-bird, the, xi, $1, 

Crows, i. 15. 

Cumberland, i. 77. antiquities, ii. 153. 

— — Doke of, conſtituted Captain General, v. N. 
ſucceſs in Flanders, ibid. march and ſucceſs againſt the 
rebels, 90, 93. commands in Germagy, 100, 102, 11k. 


Cuntor, or Condor, bi d, xiii. 195. 
Current of the ſea in Gibraltar Streights, ix. 147. 
Cuftard, apple, xiii. 168. 
Cuſco, city, its buildings, &c. xiv. 70. 
ancient, ii. 197, &c. in Biſcay, vi. $5. in Ith, 
vii. 60, &c. in Germany, viu. 9, &c. in Tuner, . 
209, &c. 

 Cuttle-fiſb, xiv. 138. 
_ Cynthus, mount, ix. 203. 
Gaic philoſophers, ix. 163. 


Dalkeieh-bouſe in Scotland, i. 215. 

Damaſcus iron-manufactory, x. $2, meſque, 84. 
Damaſk filk, x. 82. | 
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Earths of various forts. See Foſſils, and ix. 118. x. 50, &c. 


Eaft India Company in England, iv. 32. war with the 


French, 124, 116, za, 128. 
— — war with the Nabob of Bengal, &c. 116. 


in Scotland, iv. See India. 
hey, xi. 167. 888 


Echo defined, i. 121, ir the note. 
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battle, iii. 184. | 
b, high Kirk at, i. 10 1. Caſtle, ii. 20. Parlia- 
— 49. Parliament-houſe, ibid. puniſhment in 


with the 


mT murdered, ibid. 
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— King, the Fi as ſubdues the 
Welch, 76. intention to unite Scotland, 77, &c. reſo- 
lution 2gaint Scotland, 30. death, 81. 

——— King, the Second's zccefſion, iti. $1. wars with 


crown of France, ibid. 
favourite, $5. defign upon Scotland, hid. 86, $7, $8. 
expedition againſt France, $7. took: the title of France 
77. creates his ſon Prince of Wales, $9, lands in Nor- 
Tt 3 mandy, 
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mandy, ibid. battle of Creſſey, ibid. of Poitiers, og 
treaty with the Dauphin, 91. his death, 9a. 

Fdward King, the Fourth's acceſſion, 107. defeats the 
Queen, ibid. diſguſt of his ſubjects, 109. is dethrangl, 
109-—111. aſſiſted by the Duke of Burgundy, 112. 9 
covers the throne, 113. his treaties, 115. ſeveritin 
againſt the houſe of Lancaſter, 116. death, ibid. 

—— — King, the Fifth, proclaimed, iii. 116. See N. 
chard III. 

—— — King, the Sixth, his acceſſion, ii. 14 f. war with 
—— ibid. proceeds with the reformation, 146. 

147. 

——— — Prince of Wales's ſucceſs at Creſſey, iii. $9. 1 
Peiftiers, 90. marches to the. aid of Peter, King of 
Caſtile, gr. his death, 92. 

Egbert, King, overthrew the Saxon heptarchy, Ri. 23 
routed by the Danes, 30. routed the Danes, 31. 


Egfrid, King, invades Ireland, | ili. 57, 58. 

Eggs in Egypt, xii. 161. 

— dacation, cmane end Heiden, 1. 120. ri, 
121. climate, ibid. ſoil, 122. animals, 124. vegetable, 
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Elb, river, vi. 1co. 
Flephare, the, xi. 55. how taken, 62. tamed, 63. le 
and gratitude, 64. wrath and revenge, 65. in Cel 
vii. 87. teeth, xiii. 111. 
5-4 li. 214. 
zabeth, Queen, iii. 141. declared iNlegitimate, 145 in 
the Tower, 149- acceſſion to the throne, 150. — 
in the reformation, 151. conduit to Mary, Queen « 
Scots, 155, &c. aſſiſts the proteſtants in the Low n. 
tries and France, 166. plots againſt ber, 157. war vid 
Spain, 157, 160, 161. attempt to poiſon ber, 161. 
63. 
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Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, i. 166. 
ElR, the, vii. 102. 
Ella, King of the South Saxons, iii. 24, 25 flain, 35. 
Embalming, method of, xii. 193. 
= — "oil - when the imperial dignity be- 
* jon, viii. 7 i | 
came eleftive, 6. ue Gans, ibid. c. 
———— of China, ceremony 3 
xii. 8. public appearance, 28. | 
Engagement, the oath fo called, iii. 195. 
England, why fo called, ii. 24, 30. 
divided into counties, i. 4. 


| ——— its cities, 5. boroughs, and cingque-ports, 6. 


———— yniverſities, ibid. 
— members of > 7. 


-—— learned men, i. 155, &c. 

—B— i. 159. ii. 3, 47, &c. 
; caſtles, citadels, ii. 6. 

— —_— - bridges, 34- 

Woman antiquities, 58. Tan a. 4. 141. 

—— — cuſtoms and laws, ii. 197. revolutions, iii 

——— monarchy begun, iii. 30. invaded by the Danes, 5b. 

——— war with Holland, 198, 209. 

ä with France, 210. Seo King William III. 

——— ſuccetſion to the crown ſettled, iv. 26. See Re- 

volution. 


——— union with Scotland, 37. 
EFntrochr, A foſſil, i. 71. 


Epberera, * — Vit. 53. 
E; beſus, x . 
Epiſ opacy es itt, 186. n 209. 


Fe, a- Well, i. 55. 


2 King of Eſſex, or Eaſt Saxony, i- 26. 


163. 
— Dev, Earl of, appointed general by the gur 
ment, iii. 183. 
— Earl of, murdered, iv, 2. 
„ mountain, vi. 38. 
| a, province, vi. 8. 
Tebellert, King of Kent, iii. 27. 
lred, King, iii. 33. killed, 37. the Second, 44. pn 
tribute to the Danes, 45. maſſacrees the Danes, did. 
ies toNormandy, 47. recalled, ibid. death, hid. tomb, 


1 | 
Ethehwulpb, King, ii. 31- wars with the Dane, 14 
32. DTD 


Italy, and Germany. Se: each arti 
n : 


, oppoſed, iv. 73. 
E bill of, iii. 214. iv. 2. 
F xecutions, manner of, in France, v. 49. 


5 


Faadb, the, xiii. 13. 

Fairfax, Gen. beats the King's forces, iii. 185. 

Fairfard church, in Glouceiterthire, i. 173. 

Falmouth, ii. 124. | 

Family-compa#, the, iv. 133. 

Famine, iv. 202, 204. 

Faquirs, xi. 138. 

Ferdinand, Prince, at the head of the allied army, iv. 175, 
122, 129. viii. 33, &c. 

F-rrers, Earl of, detivation of the name, ii, 204. 

Fez, city, xiii. 4% | | | 
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IND E X. 


Foundling>b«[pital at Paris, v. 2g. ; 
Framlingham- caſtle, ii. 186. 
France, its ſituation and extent, iv. 151. divifion, 292 
x55, principal rivers, 153. air, ſoil and produce, 16g, 
eceleſiaſtical Nate, 161. animals, x63. vegetables, 1 
foffils, 134. gold-mine, and marble, ibid. 
mountains, 18 5. caverns, 192. —— 
193. earthquakes, 202. plagues, 
public buildings, 213. canals, v. 
cuſtoms, laws and traditjons, 49. . 
remarkable events, 53. Kings, 54, &c. wars with Er 
=. = 108, 109, 116, 118, > 121, 133, 13% 
236, 138, 142, 142, 145, 151, 137, 204, 205 
— 1 vii. 93- cities, ibid. 
 Frankincenſe, 2. 
— v. 54, 55 
French war. Wart, GAY 
— perfidy and intrigues in America, iv. 105. hai 
ties, 107, &c. invade and conquer Minorca, 1 1, &&. 
> ix. 91. | | 
Fi. [7 bird, i. 22. 5 6 
Finer] performed by ld people, . 15. 


208, 
Galls, how produced, vi. 31. in the note. 
Gambia, xiii. 7, 77. river, 83. 
Ganymede, x. 109. in the note, 
f 2 Stow, i. 211. 
Gar don ö v. 32. . 
Garnet, _— xi. 111. 
Garter, the order of the, i. 195. 
Gaveltind, what, li. 205. 
Gaul. See France. 
Gaur:, the people called, xi. 135. 
Geeſ:, remarkable, i. 16, 17. 
—— their antipathy, 35. 
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Cerbſemane, garden of, x, 130. 


IN D E X. 
Cam found in mines, i. 46. | * 
General- baſpital at Paris, v. 29. 


| Germain, St. palace, v. 18. 


Cerman war, iv. 182—87, 117, 123, 129, 131. 
German 


| Cermany, its etymology, viii. 1 5. general account of, vil. 


$7. its extent, ibid. diviſion, 89. eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 98. 
univerſities, 99. rivers, ibid. animals, vegetables, and 
foffils, 102, &c. antiquities, and cuſtoms, viii. 3, &c. 
revolutions and memorable events, 15, Kc. imperial 
dignity becomes elective, 16. 


Ci. iti, 


1 


Gibralt > current in the Streighes, i 

ibraltay, vi. 104, 109. It, 
Gilad, balm of, 4p 4 | * 
Ginger, root, xi. 167%, 
| xi, 161. its great value, 164. vie 
een 


vi. 202. 
cathedral, i. 191. college, 192. bridge, it. 4. 

thorn, i. 37. abbey, ii. 164. 
of, iv. 21. 


Gin Ag, 2. 16. in Bag Tadis, x3. 68, 70. 


Geg- May: g-bulls, ii. 98 ; 


Geld on the coaſt of Guinea, xiii. 04. in Abyſlinis, 


in America, xiv. 48. 
Golden Bull, viii. 6. 


Goths overrun and ſettle in Spain, vi. 92. 

Got „ vii. 187. | | 

Coyda, great church at, viii. 93. 

Government, different forms during the interregnum, ii. 
195. after Oliver's death, 203, 204. 

Crabem's Dike, ii, 136. ii. 17. 


Guampien 


143. 
in Congo, ibid. in Monomotapa, 143. in Sofula, 14 
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IN D E X. 
Grempian mountains, i. 79. 

Granada, kingdom of, vi. — 
Granate, or Garnet, vi. 35. 

Grand Seignior's going to the moſque, ix. 210, 
Granite, the, x. 60. 

Gant of lands, an ancient original, ii. 194. 


Grantham Spire, i. 4 4 5 
Great Brita, why fo called, iii. 2. iv. 38. its ſitus- 
i. 3. 


Greece, in. 151-171. 
Greenland, See Denmark, &c. viii. 128. 
Greenwich-boſpital, ii. 26, 


Greſham, Sir ii. 41. 

Grimes Dike, ii. 62. 

Grotto of our Lady de Is Baume, iv. 192. of the daga, iv. 
189. of ſergents, 190. of Panfilypo, 191. at Florence, 
vii. 33. in Antiparos, in. 123. of the Virga Mary, 
X, 131. 

Guadiana, river, . > 


2 . buildings, 116. — vegetables, 1 36. 
) rü. 101. 

diſcovered, i. 155 

lt. Fay 

Warwick, it. 9, 


cathedral, viii. vii. 92. 
Haw. 2 diſeaſe of the, ix. 41. 
Hail, damage done by, i. 12% 
Hulden, 


the Dane, iii. 39. 
Hallifax law, ii. 203. 
Halydon-bill, battle of, lit, 36. 


H:milten's, Duke of, 2 its 3. 


— vii. 89. invaded, viii. 

| var 33s 
Harlech, at, 8 fiery exhalation, i. 145. 
Hareld's, King, tomb, ii. 165. 


75. death, ibid. , 
-—— » King, the Fourth's acceſſion, 97. death, ibid. 
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— — Kyg, the Sixth's acerſſiom, iii. 100. crowned 2t 


Paris, 101. aTairs decline, 102. his marriage, 103. par- 


High Conmiſten Core liked, bs. 


mutiny, 84. | 
18, 185. 
the, ui. 124. 


| liciland, viii. 46. wart with England, iii. 196, 209. 


Hellen church, in Nerway, viii. 201. 
Hohn oak, or ever-green oak, vi. 30. 
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— in Comwall, i. 102. in Hereferd, 
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5 I. 
| tes, WW. 17, I%, 21, 24. 
h Cade's . | * ny 0. 


int, St. vii. 20. 


. | James, King, the Firſt, of Scotland, priſoner in England, 
i. 101. . 
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— HJbhore, in. 121. 
iſlands, fituation, xi. 148. mountains, 149, air, &c. 
| 2 animals, 152, Kc. vegetables, 1 57, Se. foſſils, 


„ 172. arts, manufactures, &c. 178. public buildings, &c. 
| 202. laws and cuſtoms, and origin, xii 17. puniſh» 
5 ments, 32. diſcovered by the Portugueſe, 41. | 


Japaneſe dreſs, xii. 33. 

2 vi. 36. | | 
v, animals in, Yii. 91. 5 

e | of Cry in, Yil, 91 5 


INDE x. 
Bis, the bird, zu. 128. | 
Ids, mount, ix. 123. x. 62. 


4, palace at, xii. 3. temples, 9. 
2 ries, Judge, iv. committed to the Tower, 1 11. 
32 60. 

Fenkins, n „ 1. 1 

— te 5 the — of the Holy Sepulchre, Xo 113. 
remarkable things in and about this city, 123, &c, 

Feſuits — tit. 157, 165. 

office in the Tower of London, ii. 17. 

— 

dr, pl 4 of, x. 134. 

coronation ornaments, viii. 7. 

313 hit. 29. 

India, Eaft, general account of, xi. 47. Alis Gage, 
47, 48. European ſettlements, 49. beyond Ganzes, 4g. 
mountains in India, ibid. _ _—_— — 

1. animals, . vegetables, foſſils, Ma- 
— ig public hs ron. Be hw, 
cuſtoms, 132. ancient ſtate, 142. 

2 Uh, calicoes, muſlins, &c. xi. 116, 
Ce. ſhips, 118. agility, 119. marriages, 132. buriak, 
133. wife burns herſelf, 134. method of mourning, 13 
behaviour o their infants at the bref, 2. priefts, 1 

— iflands, 211 3 produce, 7 animals, 9). 
vegetables, 97. foſſils, volcanos, ſprings, 173. com, | 


Indigo, xi „bos made in Eaſt India, 
Ingufſition, > office of, vi. $6. 2 
= Ef Sinbad, vin. 13. 

Inſcriptions, ii. 195, 1 

InſeSs, — vi, 37, in the note. 
after King Charles I. execution, iii. 194. 


Invalids beſpical ag Paris, v. 37. 


Inc in favour of of itt. 158. 
— dy Phil x 3 


w—— by the French, iv. 39, 34. intended, 225. | 


IL ND EEX. 
Frvafion from Sweden threatened, from 60, 6 , 
Irvcntions by Engliſhmen, &c. i. 8 8 


iv. 206. in Spain and Portugal, vi. 56. in Italy, 201. 
in the Netherlands, viii. 65. in Denmark, 178. 
Inſurreftions, iii. 93, 105, 134, 142, 143, 208. iv. 21, 


50, &c, 
N 
„ 
1 
55 
„ 
U 
5 
' CERES Ir 
James IT. iv. 16, 18, 19. 
at 206. 
1 fattery at Damaſcus, Perfia, 205, 
3 | 
* 
of, 143. univerſities, ibid. me An 144. vegetables, 
[| 154, &c. foſſils, 160, mountains, 168. 
| 132 and 198. caverns or grottoes, = 
* 193, &c, inventions and diſcoveries, 201, chusches, vii, 


J, &c. 


IN D EX. 
Eee. l ge. a th iti 4 
[:aly, war in, iv. 98, 100. 
ws Cæſar invades Britain, iii. 4, 6. where he landed, 7. 
— —— — — 
to Britain, ibid. harrafſed, 10. defeats 
11. marches againft the Trinobantes, ibid. crofies the 
Thames, ibid. his ſucceſs, 12. conqueſt of Britain, 13. 
in Gaul, v. 53. 


—— xi, 79. 
utes imported, iii. 24, 26. 


viii. 120. 
» the Dane's cruelties, iii 35=57. 
K. 


po ap fo gee | me 

Nania, third Ki Weſt Saxons, iii. 26. 

algen, i. 97. 

Reit coty-bouſe, li. 182. 

. 
antiquities near, u. 71. 

Lund, King of Scotland, extirpated the Pits, iii. 53. 

r palace, i. 1995 

Kent, antiquities in, ii. 104, 181, 190. 

Kittule, tree, xii. 110. 

Kilkcrankie, battle of, iv. 17. 

Kings, the tombs of the three, viii. 8. 

— Saxons, abdicated their crowns, iii. 29. 

— of France, v. 54, c. of Spain, vi. 93, Kc. of Por 
tugal, 125, &c. of Bohemia and Hungary, ſee thi 
articles. of Denmark, ix. 4, Ac. of Poland, 64. E 
Ruſſia, 7283. Persia, xi. 17, &c. 

King's bath, i. go. FER ö 

——- college, Cambridge, i. 190. at Aberdeen, 192. 

— — 

Kingly power aboliſhed in England, ii. 195. re-eftabliſhed 
207, 208. | 
Kinki, the bird, xi. 155. 

Kirkwall-church in Pumona, i. 192. 
Kitawiab, bird, xiii. 17. 
 Klogwyn Karnedb y Myalva, the. i. 78. 
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Lapland. See Denmark, &c. viii. 125, and 202, 
Lavob, the tree. xii. 53. , 
Lawleſs court, ii. 208. 
Laws, remarkable, ii. 203. 
Lax-tite, = fp" of 
Layer, Councellor, iv. . 
Ley well, near Brixham, i. 1094 


. 


IN D EEX. 
E Dee 
8 b 1 
ſeaf tools, 49. in Poland, ix. * 
* N ann 
prings at, i. 100. 
— = hp lequey to. the rojul ſocery, vii. 74 
Lair, i, 8h. 73, &c. 
er, ii. 84. 
. 3 
Lemmer-avor-bills 1 J. 
Lemnian earth, ix. 118. 


. 75. 
— King, the Faurteenth, * * 29s Ke. 
Liars, their puniſhment, ix. 

Libr, Bedleian, i. 186. — 187. Harliias, i. 
484 22 + i. 128, 129, 1 

damage 32. 
2 93 Dulce, 95. See Aloes. 
Lincoln cathedral, i. 164. 1 l. 8, ü. 81. 
Lincolnſhire, antiquities in, ii. 32, $3, 194. 


— dee, xii. 8. bugting of, 10. 

| — the earthquake at, 8. cathedral, 62. f. 
e 

chficld cathedral, i. 25 


Llewellyn, Prace of Wie, ain as death li. 7 725 
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power, 158, &c. 


Lochanwyn, i. 115. 
. Loch Cort, i. 116. 


den ker 113 3 — — 
47. loyalty, ib. ſubmits to the Prince of Orange, iv. 10. 
Londonderry, bege of, iv. 18, 7 
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againſt the Danes, Danes, i. $6. 
makers King Donal, b uſurps the throne, 57. de- 
ſerted and flies, ib 


ii. 6g. 
recovers his father's throne, iii. 57. i- 
. does homage to William the Ca. 


dutchy of, vii. 73. 


 Arundelian i. 
di. 206, 107, 108, &r, aad taken 
2 þ 124. pri ſuner ad 


— antiquitis of, is. 149- 

El of, . 20. created Duke, 32. Com 
mander in Flanders, 30, &c. his inter dechnes, 
44- is dilgrared, $5- | 4 


Queen of Heary VI. her coungs — 


I N D E X. 


1 Martin, the, viii. 130, 131. 
| Mari palace — gardens, v. 16. re 
» Queen of Scots, iii. 1 50. married to the Deuphin, 
—_— takes the arms of England, 152. is 2 widow, ibid. 
* Lord Darnley, 153. attached to David Riccio, 
4 d. ſuſpected by her huſband, ibid. bears a fon, 7. 
» i — Bothwell, 154. is confined b the confe- 
derate Lords, ibid. eſcapes, 155. flies to and 
is made priſoner, ibid. intrigues in her favour, ibid. con- 
federacies in her favour, 153. brought to trial, ibid. 
evidences againſt her, 159. beheaded, ilid. 
| —— Queen, the Second, proclaimed, iv. 15. dies, 23. 
— —_——— i. 83. at Buxtan-wells, 95. 
—— Queen, 7%. 139. itimate, 
— A 447: reflores popery, 148. 


marries; i&:d, dies, 150. 
Mary's, Se. church at öde, 3. 278. 
> Marroquin, or Moracco leather, x. 76. 
Martinico conquered, iv. 127, 132. 


| Matrimony in Armenia, ix. 208, 
| ———— how eſteemed in China, xii. 17. 


Mecca, x. 34. Filgrimages to, $5, fe the uot taken by 


165. 
Medina, x. $4. 


Mediterranean ſea, ix. 146, 
N river, i. 8. 

| Men „ ti. 172. 
rang. 


Ve. XIV, Ager, 


I EX. 


Mequinez, city, xili. 49. ſeraglio, 50. 
Me idians of braſs, vii 10, 26. * 


Merionethſpire, antiquities in, ii. 128, 189. 

Mermaid, viii. 58. 

Metaphyſics. See Lock. 

Microſcope invented, viii. 69. its ules, 72, &c, ſtructure, 70. 
Middleburg clock, viii. 93. 

Military — ways, ii. 62, 65, 214. 

Milo, iſland of, ix. 113. 

Milton-caflle, tl 186. 

| Minerals in England, i. 10. 

- Scotland, 11. 

Ireland, 14. 

Germany, vii, 104. in Sweden, viii. 154. in 


2 ix. 33. in the iſlard of Milo, 113. in Aſia, x, 


go, &c. in Perſia, 193. in India, xi. 104. in China and 
Japan, 172. Siberia, xii. 54. Negroland and * 
xiii. 104. America, xiv. 48, Ec. 

Airerua, temple of, ix. 190. 

Mines in Spain and Portugal, vi. 33. in Germany, vil 
104. in Sweden, viii. 154, Kc. in Norway, 191. in Po- 
land, ix. 33. in Turkey, 109. of Diamonds in Eaſt In- 
dia, xi. 104. in Chiga and Japan, 172. in Siberia, zl. 
54. in Barbary, xiii, 33. in Negroland and Guinea, * 
in Ethiopia, 142. in America, xiv. 48. 

Mingrelia, account of its inhabitants, x. 139. 

Morris, the lake, xii. 153 . | 

Meftfut-vells, i. 100. 

Mcgul's dominions, public buildings in the, xi. 122. 

palace at Agra, ib. atDehli, 125. his throne, 126. 

| Mere, river, i. 117. 

Moluccas, the, xii. 84. 

Mona. See Aneleſea. 8 

Monk, Genera), reſtores King Charles II. iii. 204, &c. 
commands againſt the French, 210. 

Rfonkey, the, xi. 73. See Ape. 

Monmouthſpire, antiquities in, I}. 91. 

Mynmouth, Duke of, declared illegitimate, iv. I, 

 Monſons, xi. 51. 

A:ntgomeryſhire, antiquities in, ii. 129. 

Montgowery's, Robert, great age, i. 150. 
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Montferrat, duchy, vi. 137. 


| Montreal taken, iv. 131. 


Monument, the, ii. 53- 
Monuments of various kinds, ii. ry 171. 


funeral, viii. 46. x. 96, 105, 127, 128, 129. 
Ti. 13, 124. xii. 174, Kc. 185, 189, 201, 206. 

Moors conquer Spain, vi. 93. how driven out, ibid. 
Mecoſe-deer, the, xXiV. 92, &c, 

Moſaic work, what, vii. 6. in the tote. K. 81. 

Mora via, vii. 97. 

Mordaunt's, Sir Jobn, expedition againſt Rochfort, iv. 115. 
Morocco, palace and moſques, xiii. 47. 

Morſe, or ſea- horſe, viii. 145. | 
Moſcow, fire at, ix. 41. cathedral, 53 · other churches, 54. 
aces, $5. 
Meſpues in Turkey, ix. 172, Kc. x. 83, Kc. 123, 124, 

214. in India, xi- 124, 127. in Cairo, xii. 171. in the 
city of Morocco, xiii. 47. in Fez, 49. in Tunis, 51, 56. 
Mount of Olives, or mount Olivet, x. 129. 
Mountains, remarkable, i. 75. iv. 185. vi. 38, 168. viii. 


168, Kc. ix. $9, 120. x. 8, 61. x. 49. Xi. 173, 175 
xii. 113. xiii. 162, in America, xiv. 59, &c. 


| — — d into various ſhapes, xii. 14. 


. Mouſe, the ſable, viii. 145; 

Mufi:, the, who ſo titled, ix. 175, in the note. 
Mule, ſhe, vi. 17. | 
ts, xii. 189. mummies, 190. coffins, 191. 
Mumbo-jumbo, the idol, xiii. $2. the ſecret, 33. 
Murcia, — 2 of, vi. 6. 

Murray, 1 of, lil. 5 2, 155. 

Muſt, xi. 70. in, 

Muſt- bog, xiv. 95. 

Muſcovy. See Ruſſia. 

Muſeum, Aſbmolean, i. 189. 

—— Bþritijh, ii. 45. Balfeurianum, 49. 

at Copenhagen, viii. 188—198. 

Mufic theatre at Athens, ix, 198. 

Muſquetoes, xiii. 88. 

Miſvie, or black cap, bird, viii. 136. 


Muſjelburgh, battle of, . 146. 
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IN D EX. 
and iſlands, 120, 12 1. bear - hunting, 129. animals, 125, 
vegetables and foſſils, 154. mountains, lakes, ſprings, 
catarafts, and whirlpools, 166, &c. calamities, 17 Kc. 
antiquities, 201. revolutions and events, ix. 3. 
Norwich, ii. 103. 
Netre Dame, church of, iv. 213. 


Oak-tree, prodigious, i 1. 37» 

Oarz's plot, lil. 212 

Obclifs, vii. 41, 4. ix. 136, 187, 183, "RY 194, 204. 
x. 103. 2006 1 xii. 201. 202, 206. xiii. 65. 


0b moſt famous, viii. 180. 


Oder, river, vii. 101. 

Odeum, the, at Athens, ix. 1 
Odun, General, his gallant 
Okely, in Surry, a cuſtom of, ii. 200. 


Ote in Rutlandſhire, 2 cuſtom there, ii, 204. 
Oker, where found, i. 


i. 41. 


| 0!dbury Fort, ii. 183. 


01d zorves, fiſh, xiii. 2 10. old huſband, ibid. 
Olive-tree, and ity iv. 132, 183. ics fruit, ibid. 
Oli vet or Olivet. Mount. 
Olympus, mount, x. 62. ix. 121. 
Omens, viii. 14- 
Onyx, the, X. * 8. 
— * 39- 

um, 1 * & xi. 189. 
975 | the, x. 57. 
Opopenax, ix. 107. its virtues, ibid. 


| Oran conquered, vi. 111. 


Orange- eree, vi. 20. how to raiſe, 21, Ke. 
Orange, Prince of, married to Princeſs Mary, iii. 212. 
called in to deliver the nation from Popery, &c. iv, 7. 
— 3, 9. how received, 9, 10, 12. behaviour to 
EL 3 King 


IR DEX. 


King James, 12. ſummoned a parliament or eanvention, 
x3. entruſted with the government, ibid. declared King 

* England, Fa | 
an-out e bird, xii. 93. the wild man, iii. 124. 

Ordeal trial practiſed, xi. Ln 25 

Organ, hydraulic, vii. 33, in the note. 

Orkney iſlands, ii. 187, 190. i. 24. | 

Ormond, Duke of, iv. 31. diſgraced, 48. impeached, co, 
withdraws out of the kingdom, ibid. attainted, &c. in 
Ireland, 55. 

Ornament. See Imperial. 

Oroonoko, or Oronoque, river, xiv. 65. 

Orula-tree, the, xii. 111. 

Oſbers, King, his bad conduct, iii. 34. cauſes rebellipn, 35. 
is ſlain, ibid. | 

Oftorivs, Rom, Gen. iii. 15. 

Oftrich, the, x. 21. 

Ouſe, river, ſtands ſtill, i. 147. 

Ox-bird, xiii. 16. 

Oyſters on trees, xiii. 90. | 

Oxford, St. Mary's church, i. 178. Chriſt's church, 179. 

n's college, 180. Univerſity college, 18 1. New 

— — 182. All-Souls, 183. Magdalen, 18 5. public 
ſchools, ibid. Radcliff library, 187. Bodleian library, 
186. Theatre, 188. Aſhmolean Muſeum, 139. Claren- 
don printing-houſe, ibid. | 

Oxford, Earl of, committed to the Tower, iv. 50. tried 
and acquitted, 57. 

Oxfordſhire, i. bz. thn By ü. 150. 


Pagods, or Indian temples, xi. 128, 129, 130, 131. in 
China and Japan, ii. 5. | 
Palaces, royal, i. 194, &c. ii. 3. See Public Buildings 
under the article France, and v. 34. vi. 64, &c. in 
Italy, vii. 27, &c. in the Netherlands, viii. 97, &c. in 
Denmark, 155. in Poland, ix. 51. in Ruſſia, ibid. in 
Turkey, 179. in Perfia, x. 209. in Eaſt India, xi. 122. 
in China, 205. in Japan, xii. 3. in Barbary, xiii. 47. 
Paleotti, Marquis of, hanged, iv. 58, | 
 Palm-tl, xiu. 100. | | 
Palm-trce, x. 187. xi. 91. Xii. 137. xi 31, 99. 
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P.:'myra, ruins of, x. 97. beſieged and taken by the Ra- 


mans, 98. 
Panther, the, ii. 11. 
Pap cuſtie, TR 67. 
4b manufactured, viii, $5. in China, xi. 181, &c. 


— marbled, 89. Sw xii, 135, &c. 


Papyrus, the, xii. 133. 

Parchment invented, x. 76, 

Paris, univerſity of, v. 36. colleges, 36, &c. 1quares, 30 
when the ſeat of government, 79. Pariſian maſſacte of 
Proteſtants, 1 56. 

Parliament depoſed King Richard II. iii. . 96. gave the 
crown to the Duke of Lancaſter, ibid. 

diſpute with King Charles I. iii. 176, &c. 

ere their ſtandard, 183, various ſucceſs, 184, &c. 

ſubdue the kingdom, 188. governed by the army, 190. 

Rump, 195. aſſumes the governmear, 195. 

diſſolved by Oliver Cromwell, 198. reſtored, 203. de- 

poſed, 204. | 

Cromwell's, their acts, 200. offers him the 
title of King, ibid. conſiſted of two houſes, 201. 

| Cromwell s, Richard, 202. diſſul ved by the at- 

my, 203. 

recalled the King, and re-eſtabliſhed monarchy, 


206. 
Parliamentary enquiries about corruption, iv. 23- into 
the South. Ses ſcheme, 65. n 10 
Parliament - bouſe at Edinbu: ab, ii. 49. cloſe, ibid. 
Parma, vi. 138. vii. 74. 
Parnaſſus, mount, ix. 120, 
Paros, iſland of, ix. 112, 
Parr, Queen Catharine, i ni. 144. accuſed of . ibid. 
Parr's, Thomas, great age, i. 150. 
Pawns, the, xi. 76. 
Parroquet, the, xi. 77. manner of feeding, 78. 
Parſuip, in Barbary, Xiil, 30. 
n treaty, vii. 25. 
Paſſage, birds of, i. 18, in che note, 
Patrick, St. iii. 68. 
Pau de Sargur, xili. 201. 
Panda 
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PazPs, St. cathedral, i. 1 59. 
ea, xiii. 30. 1 

Peace ed Ds ns Spain propoſed, iv. 40. prelimi- 
naries rejected, ibid. and 43. 

Peacock, the, xi. 75. in Java, xii. 93. 

Peak, the, of Derby, i. 76, 81. 

Pear, orange, tree, xiv. 161. i 

Pearl and pearl-fiſhery, x. 175. obſervations, 176, &c, 

Peat, where found, i. 65. 

Pekin, palace at, xi. 205. temples, zii. 7. 

7 . ities in, ii. 130, 163. 

Fe, Io 131. | in, tt, 39s 

Pen-par - bole, i. 97. : 

Pen-maen-manor, the, i. 78. 

Penrith, ii. 67. 

Prin, King, v.56, 
in, King, v. 56, 57. 

— = ok xi. 86. various ſorts, 87. long pepper, il. 

Pepper-mnt, xiv. 164. 

Pepper, Guinea, xiii. 103. of Ethiopia, 137. 

Perkin Marder, a pretender, iii. 132. invedes England, 1:3, 
in Ireland, and proceeded to Scotland, ibid. aided by t 
Scots, ibid. ſurrendered on conditions, 1 34. was hanged, 
135. 

be, ruins of, xi. 3. 

Perſia, a general account of, x. 169. fituation, extent and 
divifion, ibid. mountains, rivers, gulphs and air, 171. 

ſoil, vs. an_ yy 201. arts, manula: 4 
tures, 202, public „ 209. antiquitie 
xi. 4. revolutions and events, 17. original ſtate, ibid. 
ſuccefion of Kings and Emperors, 18, &c. 

Perſians excellent artiſts, x. 202. their fine earthen ware, 
204. armour, 205. dying and cotton- manufacture, 2cb. 


architecture, 207. 
Peter 1, St. - + ESR Vit 3. = 
Peterborough cathedral, i. 166, antiquities near, ii. g6, 
Phernicians in Spain, vi. 91. 
' * Phenomenons, i. 145. 
—_— 
itlands, xii. 84. 
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Philoſophers, ſets of, ix. 155. 


75 ee — 


te of, xii. 159. 
pe que li. 58. iii. 18. | 
—— invade the Roman provinces in Britain, iii. 19. har- 


Pipe-wworms, viii. 55- 
n Iv. 116. 215, 1 I 
— 5. 133, 136. 


Trance, iv. 20 20 — 
at Wolhinia in N ed Ruffin, hid. * Po 


Plata, Ri 


Plaro, ix, 160. dis principles, ibid. fefts 
Date Ser de, frm him, 263, 
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Pomegranate-tree, vi. 26. 

Pompey's pillar, xii. 201. OT a 

Pontmorant canal, v. * 

Pont-Neuf at Paris, v. 31. 

—— Royal, 32. 

Po 1-bole, i. $2. 

Pool of Bathſheba, x. 126. of Siloam, 127. Solomon's, 141, 
Popery ſuppreſſed in England, iii. 241, reftored, 149. en- 
p — annihilated, 151. 8 
Dees ſupremacy abjured, iii. 141. 

Poppres of Anatolia, x. 36. 255 

Porcupine, the, viii. 132. See xiii. 188. 

_ Parpbyry, x. 59. h 
Por , or China ware, 


4. — 


TT 

Prefbycery eſtabliſhed in England, iii. 136, 

P . defext of rebels at, iv, 52, 55. 

Pretender born,' iv. 7. imed King, 26. prepares to 
invade Great Britain, 40. lands in Scotland, 2: 
at Perth, 54. reimbarks for France, ibid. the faith of 
his followers and abettors, 55. Layer's plot in his fa- 
vour, 66. = = 

—— young, invades Scotland and England, 82, 90. 

meaſures to prevent its bad effecta, 91, 92. defeat, 96. 

his diftrefſed condition, 97. fate of his adherents, ib. 

Prefter Jobn"s country, xii. 120, ſee the note, 


pri, 
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i Tuskey, ix. 211. 

Protector of England, the Earl of Hertford, iii. 145. 

E why ſo called, viii. 22. conf , 36. 

teftants perſecuted. See France, *. , and 
een — — I. 

Pruffia, King of, enters Saxony, lv. mg enters Bohemia, 
118. harraſſed, 119. attacks the Ruſſians, 130, his 
other exploits, viii. 32. 

Ptcl-my, ii. 157. bis library, 204. 

Pudding-pipe-tree, xii. 1 38. 

Puffin, bird, i. 16, 25s 

A (oy 56. 
ency, William, Eſq; why & ſtruck out of the Prĩvy-· eoun 
cil, iv. 72. 

Pumice-ſtone, vi. 163. 

Paniſbmenti. See — and Cuſtoms under the articles of 
each nation. | 

— the, x. 23. 

Pyrami Egyptian, xi. 174, &c, 

Pyrenees, the, iv. 185. vi. 38. 

Pyrite Aurea, i. 62. Argentee, ibid.. 

Pyrrbo, ix. 170. 


| Pythageras, ix. 166, his —_— ras 167, 


Duardon-wells, i. 96. 

Lamy, remarkable, viii. 102. 

Quebec taken, iv. 128. 

Yueen's bath, i. go. 5 

—— Ullege, Oxford, i. 180. 

— — palace, i. 202. 

Queen of Attingo's privilege, xi. 140. 

RQuickfubuer, vi. 34. in Germany, vii. 115, in the nate. © 
xiv, 168. 

DEP .nquinia, or Jeſuit' 8 bark, xiv. 28, &e. | 

. rina, province of, xiv. 78. 

Race of Plantagenete, iii. 65. . 

Ralligb, Sir Malier, impriſoned for weaſon, i ii. 164. re- 
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22 
Ranelaugh-garden, ii. 51. 
„ 
Rat, where it won't live, i. 35 viũ. 134. 
Rats. See Biſhop Hatton. 


Redding, earth, 42 i. 85. 0 

Reformation in England, iii. 141, 14 146, 151, 

in Scotland, iii. 152, ” a 
Rein-deer, viii. 12 ö. 

Relicks, dr A >». | 

Remors, t xili, 

Revolutions in Great Britain and Ireland, iii. x. by the Ro» 


mans, 7. 1 by the Normans, 52. in 


1688. iv. 14, &c. 

in France, v. 53. in Spain and Portugal, vi. g1, 

124. in Italy, vii. 68, Ke. in Germany, viii. 15, Kt. 
nn 
Turkey. 

Rbacd, bird, zii. 17. 5 

Rheims, cathedral at, iv. 214. 

bine, nnn 

Rhinoceres, the, xi. 66. 

Rhabarb, Turkey, x. 40. 


— King, the Second's * troubles gy, 
96, &c. conduct with Wat Tyler, 9 

— King, the Third's meaſures to get the crown, i. 
116—123. proclaimed and crowned, 133, 324- plots 


* 


2 
9 
2 
aint 
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| Rollo, the Dane, iti. 39. 


conquers Normandy, . 
— ＋ 2 Britain, iii. „ — 
h erer u, at, vil. 3. remains of antiquities, 
changes and revolutions, 78, c. . 
Romney-mearſS, i. 130. 


» u. 40. 
— be in F are, v. 2 
Ruby, the, xi. 110. 2 > 
Rrgged cauſey, 2 Roman way, in Scotland, ii. 66. 
Rump Parliament. See Parliament. 
Rupert, Prince, gallant behaviour, iii. 187, 210. 
Ruſſel, Lord, beheaded, iv. 2. 


 Bufſel's, Admiral, conduct, iv. 20. 


Vol. XIV. 17 Ruſſia, 


N D E xX. 

Ruſſia, general account of, ix. 23. ſituation and erteht, 
1hid. provinces, cities and rivers, 24. univerſities and 

 . biſhoprics, ibid. animals, vegetables, foſſils, &c. 26, Kc. 
public calamities, 41. public buildings, 51, &c. cu 
toms, traditions and laws, 57. revolutions and event, 
63, &c. Kings, 71, &c. pretenders, 73, 74- 

Ruſſian women's ſubjection, i. 60. 88 

Ruſſes, whence deſcended, ix. 71. 

Rut ire, antiquities in, ii. 97. 

Ayfwic treaty of, w. 28. 

Rye-bonſe plat, iv. 2. 


| 8. 
xit. 108. 
„the, xi. 74. 


Jancred well, i. 102. 6 
Sands, Jobn, his great age, i. 151. 

Sanders wood, xi. 168, 

Santal. See Sanders. 

Sarn Helen, ii. 66. 

Sardinia, vi. 140. 


invaded by Spain, iv. 58, 60. given to Savoy, 83. 

Sardis, x. 92. a 

Sarſaparilla, xiv. 37. 

Saſſafras, xiv. 165, 

Sapphire, vii. 116. 

Sav:y, vi. 136. by whom ficſt inhabited, vii. 63. its rev 

lutions, 69, &. 

Saxon antiquities, remains of, ii. 177. 5 

Samens infeſt the Britiſh coſt, iii. 1 . invited to as auꝛili- 
arie againſt the Scots, 21. inczeiſe to a formichible 


number, 10. d. re- K WI he Britons, 22. * 


co 88er 
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55. 


their liberty, bd. union with England, iv. 30. 


Scars difturd the Romans in Britain, iii. 17, 18, 29. 


vade the Britons, 20. aſſiſt the Britons againſt the Sax- 
ons, i 


Sqyrbians, ix. 3. CO ES 
Sea battles with the Danes, iii. 40, 75, 136, 161, 199. 
| 209, 210. iv. 19, 20, 23, 59, 60, 99, 112, 126, 

— the, xiii. 208. | oy 


Schaftian, King of Portugal, vi. i27, 123. 
Sebeftens, a fruit, xii. 141. | 
Sena, the tree, xii. 140. 

Senegal, gum, xiii. 101. 

Sens, cathedral at, ive 224. 

Setulchres. See Monuments, Funeral. 

Seraglic, the, ix. 179, &c. at Mequinez, viii. 50. 
Serpent of the ocean, vii. $49. Indian, xi. 35. 


— — ;}} worſhi in Samogitia, ix. 60, | 
— pgs 


” 


: 
: 


29. hooded, ga. in Egypt, 22% ar, | 


dies, i, 


Jane, ii. 243. bears K. Edward, vi. 


Guinea, 35. n 


18. his feats, . 56, 


of, iv. 72. cathedral, vi. 60. 


in Negroland and 
i. 33, ae. 


9. 1 


German, viii. 9. 
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Abyflinia, or Ethiopia, 2% n Nil, 2 0. 42. 
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——— fait, in Cheſhire, i. 112. near Durham, 114. at 
Barton in Lancaſhire, 113. at Leamington, 114. in 
France, iv. 196. | 

—— in Barbary, ii. 36. 


Sabo. — — 104, * * 74. 


Sraffordſbire, i. 60, antiquities, ii. $7, 170. mineral ſprings 
© i, 205, 186, 193. 
1. 


tt 3 Scauiy, 
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Stanley-wells, i. 96. | 

Sears, — & the, viii, 180, &c. it the notes. 

Star-chamber-court aboliſhed, iii. 178. 

Seates-General, the provinces of the, vii'45, 46. 

Statue of Apalto, in. 201. 3 * 

Spencers, the, hanged, iii. 84. 

Statute, the bloody, iii. 143. 

Steed"s dyke, ii. 184. 

Sterling-caſtle, ii. 22. | 

Stephen, King, iii. 62. his wars, 63, 64. death, 65. 

Scones, i. 148. rocking, ii. 171. blood, vi. 36. T 

x. 197. Lapis Lazuli, 199. filtring, xiv. 170. 

| Srone-ſtreet, ii. 64. burning, vi. 166. 
Stone- „ bi. I41- ; 

Stork, the, viii. 51. 2. 

Storms, i. 128. vi. 55. 

Stow gardens, i. 212. 

— ix. 165. ; 
traglaſb-lake, i. 115. 

Straſburg cathedral, v. 3. clock, 4. bridge, 32. 

Strength, extraordinary, i. 154. . 

St, Kilda, ifland,. i. 20. 

St. Oſyeb' s well, i. 103. 

Sturgeon, the, xi. 29. 

Succeſſion, Proteftaar, : ſettled, iv. 2b, 32, 36. 

. Sunda, illands, xii. 8 5. * | 

Suffolk, antiquities in, ii. 102, 136, 190. 3 

Sulpicius, St. cathedral, v. 5. proceſſion on Corpus - Chili 
day, 6. | | | 

Sulpbur in Germany, vii. 110. 

+ Sun, temple of the, xii. 7. 
Suctonius Paulinus, Rom. Gen. iii. T5. 

Surry, antiquities in, ii. 109- 

Suſſex, i. 62. antiquities in, ii. 166. 

Scuabia, circle of, vii. 94. | ; 

Sewallows, their rendezvous, i. 16. Indian nefts, xi. 32. 

— —— Czvities fo called, i. 117. 

Sweating ſickneſs, i. 142. 

— account of, viii. 121. provinces, toum, 
iſlands, 12 1, 122. biſhoprics, univerſities, rivers and ar, 
123. animals, 125, &c, vegetables and foſſils, 154 
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mountains, lakes, ſprings, catarafts and whirlpools, 168, 
ec. — 1755 &e. revolutions and events, ix. 


3. &c 
$-weet-wword, the, tree, xi. 9 


Sæueyn, the Dane, iii. 4. proclimed King of England, 47. 
Swimming lone, i. 45. 


Switzerland, general account of, vii. 87. ſituation and ex- 


tent, 88, 98. the old Helvetia, viii. 40. revolutions, 
ibid. &c. | | 


Sycamore, xii. 137. 


His, cite in, de, . 97. 


Jacamabaca- eree, xiiĩ. 1 


Tadmor. See Palmyra. 

Talc, where found, i. 62. vi. 165. ix. 36, 
Tallav-tree, the, xi. 169. its fruit, 170. 
Tamarind tree, xi. 97. 

Tamerlane, X. 145. 

Tarantula, the, vi. 149. 


Tartary, Afiatic, its fituation, extent and divifion, xii. 46. 
rivers, 46. air, ſoil, produce, 47. animals, 48. vege- 
tables, 52. foſſils, 54. mountains, volcano's, rings a and 
rivers, 56. laws, cuſtoms, and traditions, 58, &c 

Tartars of Kamtſchatka, their manner of living, xii. 68. 

| idleneſs, ibid. object of their trade, 59. religion, to. 
courſe of juſtice, 61. haditations, ibid, occupation of 
their women, 62. way of travelling, 63. very quarrel- 
ſome, 64. tokens of reconciliation and friendſhip, 6;. 
courtſhip, 66. marriage, 68. divorces, 70. eaſy births, 
ibid. give the dead to dogs, 71. See Koreki, 

the Czeremiſle, ix. 62. | 

Taurus, mount, x. 61. 

Tax, remarkable, ii. 206, 20”. 

Fea and tes- plant, xi. 157. various forts of 2 158, vir; 
tues, 160. 

Teeth cut at 8 5 years old, i. 154. 

—— Mammuth's, found in Siberia, ix. 36—40. 

Telsſcepe, Where and by whom ente, viu. 65. dwo ſorts, 
63. 


Tem „ Lady, gre: age, i. 1 52. 


142, 143 


Te „ defieged and taken, iii. 137. 
Tournfort”s ſyſtem of plants, iv. 210, 211. 
Tower of Landon, ii. 6. 


Trade of Barbary, xiii. 44, 45+ 


( 
| 


ia, Vii. 97. | —_ 
Trevelling, manner of, in the Netherlands, viii. 106. 
Trees dug out of the earth, i. 67. out of the ſea-ſand, 134. 
i, in Nerth-Ametica, xi 


Av. 161, ce. 


Turtle, the, Lit, 200. 
Tuſcany, vi. 138. ks revolutions. vii. 77. 
Twins, two boys at Lamerton, i. 28. 

Hebo Nrabe, and his ſyſtem, viii. 37%. 


Typer, the, x. 20. A 
nt, =. 226 ” | 


Pale of white-horſe, ii. 179. red-horſe, ibid. 


Valencia, 


. | 
Valencia, kingdom of, vi. 6. city, ibid. 
e vi. 70, 4. 
 Fandahs in 1 | 
Vatican, the 3 
— Ponte' o. 
Vegetables in Great Britain, b „ in 
Spain, vi. 20. in Portugal, ibid. in Italy, 154. in Ger- 
many, vii 30%. in the Netherland, r 51, Ke. dr 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, — Turkey, 
Persia, India, China, Japan, Tartary, and che Indian 


Vegetation of ſtomes, ix. 123. See the note. 


Venice, St. Mark's, at, vii. 15. Doge's s palace, 24. other 
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Venna, Tho. iii. 208. 


Vernon, Admiral, iv. 79, 5 vr. 

Ferona, amphitheatre, vii. 5. 5 

Venta concrum of the Romans, ii. 133. 

— Belgarun, ii. 117. 8 5 
© Feaſaille, palace, v. 9. gardens, 13. 8 

n u. 99, | 


1 
of in 68. 


20. 

thereof, iv. 176. 3 | 

ed, 177. how 427; when to de pruned, 130, | 
fruit, how ts be gathered, 1 1 

Viper, the horned, xii. 129. xiii. 24» 26, and notes | 

Vigſes in York would, i. 119. 

Vitriol, native, vii. 111. 

—— its uſes, 113. in a nate. 

Unicorn, the fea, viii. 137, 146. 

Unien of England and Scotland, iv. 37, &c. 


dire 
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. 
Us.v-r/ity college, Oxford, i. 181. | 
Univer fitjes in England, i. 6. Scotlatid, 7. Lean, 2 
France, iv. 161. Spain, vi. 8. Portugal, 
143. 3 vii. 99. in the Netherlands, viii 
in Denmark and Sweden, 123. in Reis, is. 25. 
Volcano's in China, xi. 175. "4 
Yu tigern choſe general againft the Scots and Picts, iii. 20. 
calls in foreign aid of the Saxons, 2. defents the enemy, 
ibid. blamed for calling in foreign ſoldiers, 22. marrics 
. WI 
Vortimer, lil. 23. 
V, raſh, and its effects, Viit, 60. 
Upjal cathedral, viii. 199. 
Urſula, St. viii. 9. 
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1 


_ Utrecht, peace ot, iv. 45. v. 3 churches 


in, 94 W. 
Wales, divided into hires, i. 4. its cities, 6. boroughs, 7. 
repreſentatives i in. parliament, ibid. — 77, 78. 
——— Prince of, created, i lit. 89. 
Wakeficld, ii. 193. 
Wall, See viii. 201. and Picts wall. 
— Chineſe, zii. 12. 


Wallace, William, iii. 79. 
. Wallbrock church, i. 173. 


Walling ford, ii. 1 16. 

Walpole, Robert, Eſq; chancellor of the —_— iv. 55. 
created earl of Orford, $2. reſigns, ibid. enquiry into 
his conduct, ib. 

Falwortb, William, lord mayor, kills Wat. Tyler, iii. 6. 

Walling ford bridge, ii. 38. 

Walnut: tree, remarkable, i. 36. 

Munich, ii. 181. 

Wars, civil. See civil, in France, v. 147, &c. | 

—— between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, iii. 105. 

_ 8 the revolution, iv. 15, 20, 22, 27, 30, 

a 66, „ 

—— Spaniſh, Sce Queen Elizabeth, iv. 30, 59, 60, 69, 
79, Vi. 95, 103, 105, 106, 114, 121. 

— American, iv. 107, 116, I27. 


— Continental, iv. 117, &c, See French, Queen of 
Bungy, 
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Waiter fowl, how taken in Ea Indi, e 
— infumreRion, i how quit, oh. | 
ae Tyler's 93 
Wayland Smith, n. 213. 

*. 57. 
ur, bees, xiii. 112. 

Weapons, military, found, ii. 188, Kc. 

Weather-dog, i. 14 5. 
__—— glaſs, viii. $2. of M. Fahrenheit, 84. 

Wells of Swinna, i. 120. remarkable, in Italy, vii. 37. Se 


ſprings. Solomon's wells, x. 3236. 
Wms river, i. 120. 
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1 
ſiſh, 


fiſhery, 143. 


— u, 182. 
Winter's bark, xiv. 36. 
Winnich church, ii. 196. 


W. » hole, i. $5. 2 . 3 
Walſ, General, againſt Quebec, iv. 128. ſlain, ibid. 
Wolf, wy 163. 
— — method of mourn- 
ing, x. 142. in Indis, bum themſelves, zi. 13. 
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